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THE BROKEN ALTAR, 


,. Deep in the long dark hills above Foochow, 
Was built an altar and a house of prayer: ; 
And all around were rocks and heathen shrines, 
And fear and death held nightly revel there. 


Until one day a Vesper bell rang out, 

And all the gods in all the shrines stood still, 
And listened, wondering what bold soul had dared 
To wake that music in their sacred hill. 


For with the music sounded forth a Name, 

And at that Name the rocks and trees rejoiced ; 
And all the powers of evil were dismayed, 
Fearing their stronghold in the hills was lost. 


And every eve the little bell pealed on, | 

And every morn was heard the matchless Name ; 

Till Nature smiled and felt a new hope stir 
The groaning sinews of her weary frame. 


But all the demons of the haunted glen, 
Working with craft and guile and might of hell; 
Banded their forces and in seven short years, 
Silenced the music of the Christian bell. 


And when I dared that rocky road once more, 
The sorrow of the valley called to me; 

And with bent head and heart too full to speak, 
I stood surrounded by earth’s misery. 


No footfall answered mine along the vale, 

No voice of man or child or prayer or bell ; 
But two tall pine trees, shuddering as I passed, 
Showed me the ruined temple, the deserted cell. 


Oh broken altar! Silent Vesper bell! © 

Oh wounded Nature and deserted fane ! 

Would that my wayward feet had never strayed 
Along that lonely mountain path again. 


Ss. P. W. 
At Kuliang. 
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Editorial 

THE crux of Christian unity is ‘‘ organic 

—— church union,’’ a phrase with a definition 
tending to vary ; its final form will probably 

be different from that which any interested group now antici- 
_ pate. For any group of Christians to attempt to stay this 
movement is to make itself a denominational Canute; more 
practical as well as ‘‘spiritual’’ Christian unity is inevitable ; : 
how to mould it so that all may participate therein is the 
problem. To begin with, all must remember that while many 
institutions handed down from the past will never lose their 
value, nothing has permanent value simply because it is historic. 
The danger of a world-wide Christian organization, with rigid 
ecclesiastical forms which might repeat past attempts to 
dominate religious life, must be guarded against ; at the same 
time Christian unity must take the place of denominational 
belligerency. Extreme independents, while opposing ‘‘ organic 
church union’’ as they understand it, must not forget that a 
local church autonomy which grew up in almost isolated 
communities in the days of an un-co-ordinated world may not 
in its extreme form fit a modern co-ordinated world. This is 
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being recognized in general conventions which unite to 
certain extent even autonomous local churches. Advocates of 
the ‘‘ historic episcopate’’ must remember the problem of 
external, centralized authority as over against the interna] 
authority of the Spirit. At Kikuyu, after a long period of 
perplexity, a practical Christian alliance without the ‘‘ historic 
episcopate’’ was effected. In South India the Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopal elements are to be combined in an 
outstanding experiment. Here the co-ordinating and executive 
function of the episcopate, and not its theory, is being 
accepted ; but an ‘‘elective, constitutional episcopacy’? will 
ere long be something different from that in the past to which 
it is joined. 

In connection with the union in China of the Presbyterian, 
London Missionary Society, and American Board churches, 
the question of the ‘‘historic episcopate’’ does not appear. 
Throughout all these movements, however, the desire to preserve 
the autonomy of the church, general or local, is plaiuly seen. 
In China the Church to come out of the union is to be 
autonomous as regards doctrine; and some think the same 
should be true as regards organization also. In the meantime, 
the different sections of this Church will continue to adhere to 
their own doctrinal statements. | 

It would appear from the above facts that a form of 
organic Christian unity is possible which does not involve 
rigid uniformity in either doctrinal statements or church polity. 
Such autonomy leaves either the group of churches or the 
individual church to develop as the Spirit may lead. That the 
Spirit may lead into a form of Christian organization different 
_ from anything that now exists, is not improbable. We must 

have organization of Christian forces without external domina- 
tion from any force, ecclesiastical or otherwise, mild or heavy. 
A definition of ‘‘ organic church union ’’ seems to be emerging 
which should render Christian unity easier. The extreme 
independents might well ask themselves whether in this stress 
on church autonomy there is not a clue that even they cannot 
afford to ignore. But we must be content to go slow. To 
force the issue is to produce a structure doomed to early 
collapse. We are entering the period of thinking together. 
It may be as a correspondent says, that ‘something greater 
than either episcopacy or is moving throughout 
Christendom. 
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| Ir the Christian spirit means anything in 
christian es pow China and Japan it must affect favorably the 
eo Mm attitude of the two peoples towards each 
other. This is the sphere of Christian diplomacy. We can find 
no excuse for the numerous charges that have injured Japan’s 
good name. There are many public indictments that“necessitate 
not explanation but repentance and reformation. But when 
the worst that our righteous indignation can express has been 
said, there is still something more for us as Christians to do 
and say. Action by the Japanese Government in regard to 
the drug business, and the appointment of a civil for a military 
governor of Korea, show a recognition that improvement is 
desirable and possible. Japan’s ‘‘ predatory penetration into 
China’’ is not new in kind, though it is rapidly becoming 
anachronistic. Asa result, Japan gets the brunt of the criticism 
therefor from both the moral conscience of the world and 
the disturbed consciences of those who preceded her and who 
_ would like to continue to hold what has already been secured 
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"jn the same way. This, however, does not make any less the 


injustice to China. There is here an international tangle 
which Japan together with most of the powers must settle on 
the basis of a new idealism. China’s recent outbreak against 
her exploitation was not new in kind but it was more nearly 
unanimous than auy previous one. Now it appears that not all 
the Japanese approve of what has been charged against their 
nationals. There are sigus of a democratic movement in Japan 
that means much. Zhe Japan Adverttser for July 5th (1919) 
contains a report of two Japanese representatives of the Federa- 
tion of Japanese Churches and a missionary representative of 
the Council of Federated Missions, who went to Korea to study 
the situation. Their investigation appears to have been 
thorough. The Rev. Ishizaka said among other things, ‘‘ We 
found that some conditions were really just as we had been 
anticipating and some were worse than we had expected them 
to be.”’ Not only were the general charges admitted by these 
representatives but they were also disapproved. There was uo 
attempt to excuse uunecessary atrocities or discrimination, and 
the need for more democratic treatment of the Koreans was 
also urged. There is thus a phase of public opinion in Japan 
which promises better things. With this spirit Christians in 
China should seek to get in touch and co-operate. In other 
words, Christians must seek to promote Christian feeling 
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between Japan and China. Ways to do this are suggested by 
Mr. Latourette in his article. To leave it alone is but to allow 
it to become worse. 

One other word: we could wish that the books dealing 
with Japan and China might sometimes touch on the common 
interests of these contiguous peoples as well as their many 
points of conflict. We must be frank about Japan’s faults but 
let us also try to. be as frank and accurate in extending the 
Christian international attitude. Christianity should make it 
possible to discuss the promotion of better relationships. | 


* 


* 


Dr. WANG CHEN-TING, one of the Chinese 
delegates to the Peace Conference, in an 
interview with the representative of the 
Westminster Gazette as quoted in the London and China 
Express of May 22, 1919, remarked :— 


Chinese Christian 
Tdealism. 


‘The whole point is that, if the four hundred millions of 
‘Chinese people are to be forced to fight for their own existence and 
to get hold for themselves of the ‘ strong mailed fist,’ there will be 
a terrible war between the white peoples and the Chinese. But the 
Chinese do not believe in war ; the Chinese believe in moral forces 
to build up a civilization of a high order. We believe in what Sir 
Douglas Haig said—the levelling-up of the whole social life, The 
growth of China from a small State of three or four million people 
to the present stage of four hundred millions living on four million 
square miles of territory bas been created through moral forces. 
It was a process of levelling-up the surrounding tribes and people. 
Our literature, our philosophy, and our idealism have gone with us 
and, as it were, converted the surrounding tribes. 

) ‘* Coming into contact, however, now with a Christian civiliza- 

tiou, we find a higher order still of idealism based on a conception 
of mutual service. If the Western people now will endeavour to 
help China in her transition from the old order into the new order, 
through the process of levelling-up instead of levelling-down, then 
the world will have an assurance of peace and the League ol 
Nations will become a reality. We younger men in China are doing 
our best to convince China to go against militarism and to develop 
on democratic lines. We are firmly convinced that our cherished 
idealism, our belief that war is a curse, is correct; that the nations 
can adjust their differences through a right conception of the 
relation between nation and nation, and through the supremacy of 
international law over violence and physical force. In our effort to 
establish a true democracy in China we are convinced that an 
effective way of realising our objective is to bring’Christianity to 
the Chinese people.’’ 


‘ 
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tian “GO ye and make disciples ofall the nations,” 
pp academy " has stood before the Church’s eyes as the 
‘ . climax of her First Gospel; but she has 
‘often read the words to mean only ‘‘ make disciples of indivi- 
duals in all the nations.’ ‘The words certainly mean that, and 
many a splendid evangelistic campaign and missionary enter- 
prise has been inspired by them. But they as certainly mean 
more—that nations are to be made disciples of Jesus. The 
corporate as well as: the personal life of men must be brought 
under His sway. St. Paul thought of God as reconciling the 
world unto Himself through Christ. There is a gospel for 
society no less than for the individual; and it is the same 
gospel for both—the good tidings of new life with Christ in 
God. An evangelism “which does not present both aspects of 
the Gospel—the corporate and the personal—does justice to 
‘neither and is not ‘‘the whole counsel of God.’’ We are 
familiar with fervid savers of souls, who define sin exclusively 
in individualistic terms, as personal dishonesty or drunkenness 
or unchastity, and plead for an acceptance of Christ as Saviour 
from these, without a word of corporate iniquity for which the 
individual must bear his responsibility, or of the new social 
life of righteousness into which Christ brings His disciples in 
the Kingdom of God. And we are familiar with zealous 
saviours of society, who denounce social injustices and picture 
the righteous community, but do not press home the necessity 
for a personal devotion to Christ as Lord, that men and women 
may be new creatures in Him. Neither presents the full-orbed 
Evangel. The former rescue men from a number of specific 
sins—often most ruinous iniquities, so that one would not make 
light of their great salvation—but rescue them toa most imper- 
fectly Christianized conscience, which functions only in a small 
circle of duties. They give their converts no vision of their 
homes, their business, their town, their country, in Christ 
Jesus. In consequence these saved souls are frequently most 
unchristian kinsmen, traders, voters, patriots. The latter deal 
too lightly with specific transgressions, losing sight of the 
necessity for confession to those whom they have wronged and 
for restitution wherever possible, minimizing the personal tie 
between the soul and Christ with the miracle of regeneration 
-and continuous renewal through believing contact with Him, 
aud frequently passing over the obligation that rests on every 
disciple to bring others to an avowed loyalty to his Lord. Both 
the individual and the social demands and promises of the 

Gospel must enter into a truly Christian evangelism. 
From Lecture III. ‘‘In a Day of Social Rebuilding ’’ by 

Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D. 
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Promotion of Jntercession 


MiLtTon T. STAUFFER. 


‘*T WILL PRAY WITH THE SPIRIT AND I WILL PRAY WITH THE UNDER. 
STANDING ALSO.”’ I Cor, 14:15. 


Faith then is not the only requisite. To pray ‘“‘with the understanding,” 
one must know the extent of his need and also the full extent of God's 
supply. Let us visualize the 1//imitable resources which prayer places at our 
command, ‘All things are yours.’’ Do our plans and our prayers show 
that we believe this? ‘‘ Bring an egg shell to the ocean of God’s grace, and 
be sure that thou shalt not carry away a gallon.’’ | 


There ought to be a close relationship between the size of our requests 
and the greatness of God’s promises ; between our confidence in prayer and 
the degree of our consecration; between the desired gift of grace and our 
growth in grace. We are blind to the limitless resources at our disposal. 
We prevent the generosity of the Giver. We worry on in poverty when we 
might ‘‘ rejoice evermore ’’ in affluence. 


‘‘The other evening I was riding home after a heavy day’s work; I felt 
very wearied, and sore depressed, when eye f and suddenly as a lightning 
flash, that text came to me: ‘ My grace is ent for thee.’ I reached home 
and looked it up in the original, and at last it came to me in this way, ‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee,’ and I said, ‘I should think it is, Lord,’ and burst 
out laughing. I never fully understood what the holy laughter of Abraham 
was until then. It seemed to make unbelief so absurd. It was as though 
some little fish, being very thirsty, was troubled about drinking the river dry, 
and Father Thames said, ‘ drink away, little fish, my stream is sufficient for 
thee.’ Or, it seemed like a little mouse in the granaries of Eeypt, after the 
seven years of plenty, fearing it might die of famine; Joseph might say, 
‘Cheer up, little mouse, my granaries are sufficient for thee.’ Again, I im- 
agined a man away up yonder, in a lofty mountain, saying to himself, ‘! 
breathe so many cubic feet of air every year, I fear I shall exhuast the 
oxygen in the atmosphere,’ but the earth might say, ‘Breathe away, 0 man, 
and fill the lungs ever, my atmosphere is sufficient for thee.’ Oh, brethren, 
be great believers! Little faith will bring your souls to heaven, but great faith 

bring heaven to your souls.’’—C. H. Spurgeon. | 


Our Father while on the mountain tops or wherever we are this summer, 
remind us of the riches that are ours in Christ Jesus. Grant us visions of 
thy Heavenly treasures which thou art ever ready to pour out upon us. 
Show us how frequently in times past thou hast given us more than we have 
asked for in order to teach us how limitless is thy supply and how great 
is thy generosity. May we believe thy grace 7s sufficient for us; and when- 
ever we are overwhelmed by the multitude of our needs, may we lift up our 
eyes to thee and be gladdened by the vision of thy abundant and generous 
supply. This year we would try thee and prove thee and see whether thou 
wilt not pour out upon us such a blessing as we shall not be able to contain. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


t 
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Contributed Articles 


Economic Problems and Christian 
Missionary Effort 


JULEAN ARNOLD 


HE world is deeply interested in the awakening of China. 
It-is difficult for a people who are accustomed to an 


enviroument of modern industrialism to appreciate the 
significance to the world at large of the transition of a 
population, equivalent to one-fifth of that of the earth, or nearly 
that of the whole of Europe, from a medizeval civilization to 
one which will bring it into tune with what the West has 
given the world during the past century, in scientific, industrial, 
and social developments. The changes which the Chinese 
people will experience during the next few decades are so 
_ stupendowu_ in their significance to themselves and to the world 
at large that we can have no conception of their immensity. 
China is about to recruit a vast army of men and women 
soon to pass from the household and field to the modern factory. 
Probably 80 per cent of its population is still agricultural, and a — 
somewhat larger percentage of the industry is of the domestic, 
handicraft character, but the iurush of modern ideas, modern 
materials, and modern organization is coming so rapidly that 
China’s society is soon to be overwhelmed by it. 
With a country larger in area than the United States, 
_ marvelously wealthy in natural resources and possessing a 
population of industrious, democratic, peaceful, good natured 
peoples, with the potentialities mentally and physically of any 
other race, with a rich culture which has filtered down through 
the entire mass, the resultant of the four or five thousands of 
years of their civilization, and on a continent which can claim 51 
_ per cent of the earth’s inhabitants, China has a wonderfui future 
in the modern. economic world. Its people are gifted with 
a mechanical instinct, are quick to learn and, given the advan- 
tages of modern popular education and an effective modern 
governmental administration, which they are capable of devel- 
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oping, there are no limitations to their possibilities, There 
is no caste among the people. Generally speaking, the only 
difference between one Chinese and another is difference jy 
opportunity. One shudders as he looks out over the horizoy 
of the new era in Chiua and reatizes the gravity of the prob. 
lems which confront these people in their transition from their 
past secluded, simple, pastoral /azssez-faire existeuce to the 
modern highly organized industrial society, rendered many fold 
more complex by its relations with the outside world, more 
especially with those of its neighbors. . 

The fact that the nation aud the commuuities have not as 
yet. enacted factory legislation, made provisions for sanitation 
in connection with their civic and industrial life, or developed 
a body of corporate law, indicates the tardiness of the country 
in modern industrialism. Are the four hundred millions of 
China doomed to struggle through the same experiences in 
their adjustments and in the relationships between labor and 
capital as have marked the progress of Western society ; or 
* will their people profit by what the West has learned ‘and 
build their social structure upon a sounder foundation because 
of this knowledge ? 

_ Textile mills are taking the lead in the grand march of 
modern industrialism in China. Thousands of boys, girls, | 
men, and women are employed iu these factories and, with 
but few exceptions, with little consideration for sanitation, hours 
of labor, age limitations, or the physical or moral well being 
of the operatives. With this factory development, congested 
centers of population are increasing rapidly, far in advance of 
consideration for the welfare of those who are crowding into 
these industrial areas. Past traditions are being scrapped. The 
wholesome influence of the family, the outstanding feature in 
Chinese social life during countless ages, is threatened with a 
serious weakening of its position. So long as the Chiuese 
population remained rural, the people lived simple and com- 
paratively healthful lives, amidst fairly wholesome surroundings, 
but, with this great transition which is drawing the population 
from the country into the city, they will find themselves 
confronted with some of the most serious problems with which 
the human race has to deal. To keep the people on the farms 
in sufficient numbers so as to effect the proper adjustment of 
agriculture to the other phases of the economic life of the 
nation and conserve to the nation an adequate supply of food- 
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stuffs and raw materials, a new agricultural life will have to 


supersede the present conditions which are not greatly different 


from those which obtained two thousand years ago. 

Not only is China confronted with adjusting itself to 
modern industrialism, and modern agriculture, but it has an 
equally great problem in that of modern transportation. At 
present six-sevenths of China’s population is concentrated in 
one-third its area, that of the South and East which is rich in 
waterways, although there are hundreds of thousands of acres 
of fertile lands in the North and- West dependent upon land 
transportation still to be opened to development. Huge 
areas in West China, though fairly well populated, are cut 
off from economic communication with the outside world 


because of lack of railways. There are also, in Ceutral 


Asia and Siberia, empires rich in virgin resources still to be 
colonized and opened to modern development. Railways carry 
with them protection. Development will follow in their wake 
even without effort on the part of the Government. We lave 
ouly to witness the signal success of Chinese settlers in the 
Philippines, Java, the Straits Settlements and other sections 
where transportation facilities have made it possible for them 
to settle, to appreciate the ease with which Chinese popula- 
tions flow into areas where colonization is made possible. In 
a sense, China’s problems all center about that of transportation. 
Give the country the railways needed to bring all sections into 
connection with the sea and give it access to Ceutral Asia, pro- 
vided we do so without involving the country iu grave political 


complications with other powers, and that it can be done 


for the welfare of the Chinese people, which in the broader 
seuse will be for the welfare of others as well, and we shall 
witness an economic transformation following therefrom which 
will astound the world in the immensity of its proportions. 
Industry, agriculture, and commerce may all be revolutionized 
with the solution of Chiua’s great transportation problem, and 
a new economic order prevail, but this new order will bring 
with it new problems, affecting all phases of the. life of the 
people. - 

The question is, will the means for meeting these problems 
in a way so as to bring real prosperity and genuine happiness 
to the Chinese people increase with the demands which they 
will create? The opportunities and responsibilities which are 
presented in this connection are without limit. 
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We have in China to-day between five and six thousand 
in our foreign Christian missionary forces, spending annually 
millions of dollars contributed by millions of sympathizers 
from the West. Are these forces alive to the demands which 
_ China in transition will make upon them? Are our mis- 
sionaries awake to the opportunities and responsibilities which 

this new condition presents to them? Do our missionaries 
realize that their work is being put to the test and that if 
they fail to rise to the opportunities which modern economic 
developments offer, they may fall out of the race and a few 
decades hence be reduced to an inconsequential factor. It is 
to be hoped that every missionary in China appreciates his 
solemn duty as a joint trustee of huge funds entrusted to the 
body of missionaries in this country by those from the West 
who rightly expect results commensurate with the investments 
in money, labor and other sacrifices. 

Mission methods which may have been successful two and 
three decades ago are iuadequate for the problems of to-day. 
-The missionary who looks no further than the church and the 
mission school, as these institutions are ordinarily understood, 
is like a sea captain who would content himself with remaining 
in the pilot room of his ship. Like the sea captain, the 
experienced missionary when on duty should be on the bridge 
with his eye trained to detect every influence from without 
which may affect the course of his ship so as to steer it 
safely and expeditiously to its destination, through all kinds of 
weather, and against all sorts of currents. Furthermore, like 
the sea captain referring constantly to his charts, so also should’ 
the missionary in addition to his other aids acquire the habit of 
referring constantly to a good map of the country ard surround- 
ing territory to help him in keeping his bearings, and in 
understanding his outlook. 

The Chinese people are now receptive to all that the West 
has to offer, with no prejudice against Christianity. China’s 
gates are now wide open and an ever increasingly larger stream 
of things and ideas Western is pouring in. There is no stem- 
ming this flood, but it can be directed in a way so that the 
agencies which make for good, may unpolluted and, before 
they have become suffocated by the forces which will make for 
evil, have full chance to react on the people. 

It is what the Chinese people themselves will do for 
themselves which will determine the use to which they put 
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what the West has to give them. What the people do for 
themselves will depeud upon native leadership. What sort of 
vative leadership they have may be determined largely by the 
work of Christian missionaries in China, provided those to 
whom this work is intrusted appreciate the grand opportunities 
before them in influencing and moulding this leadership. Our 
missionaries aud missionary societies in China can uever hope 
to reach directly a large number of the people, considering the 
vastness of China’s population. They may, however, indirectly 
reach them all, through the concentration of their efforts on the 
training of leaders. a 
‘There seems to be a mistaken idea among many people 
that anybody can be a missionary and that some people are 
missionaries merely because they are unfitted for anything else. 
A missionary in China who is or becomes unfitted for anything 
else is unfitted to remain a missionary. There is no field 
which offers bigger -opportuuities for big men than the 
missionary field in China, but the big man will have a hard time 
making headway in his work if he finds himself surrounded by 
small and narrow-minded colleagues. Naturally cognizance 
must be taken of the fact that mission boards must send young 
men and wémen to China, owing to the necessity of their 
representatives qualifying in. the Chinese language before they 
can do effective work in the field. It is not an easy matter to 
select potentially big men and women from among those who 
have not had full opportunity to demonstrate their possibilities. 
It has been suggested that every man chosen for missionary 
work in China, in addition to his educational qualifications, be 
obliged to show that he has devoted one year successfully to 
- mercantile, industrial or some other phase of practical employ- 
ment. A test of a similar nature is also suggested for women. 
Young men and women coming to the field and working under 
the inspiration of big men and women with whom they may be 
associated will have a chance to develop the best there is in 
them, but if obliged to work under small men and women, 
they will naturally tend to take on the color of their environ- 
ment and stop growing. Thus the question of personnel is 
extremely important to the success of missionary effort. 
Missionary boards at home do not seem to fully appreciate 
the narrowing effect of permitting their representatives in 
China to reside for long periods in one section of the in- 
terior of a country long stagnant, with few opportunities 
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of contact with broadening influences. Missionaries jy 
China should not only be encouraged to travel about from 
time to time to investigate the work of others and of 
those in other walks of life, but they should be required to 
spend a certain definite time every two years away from their 
Own immediate environment and away from those with whom 
' they are constantly associated. Canton missionaries should 
' for instance visit Peking and vice versa. It would be parti- 
cularly helpful to our China missionaries to visit the 
Philippines, with opportunities of inspecting the marvelous 
work done there under the American administration in edu- 
cation, sanitation, road construction, etc. Our missionaries in 
China are in the habit of congregating in certain mountain 
or seaside resorts for a month or two during the summer—a 
very desirable and necessary change. The mission boards at 
home should make these summer camps of maximum inspir- 
ation and usefulness to their representatives in China. They 
should arrange to have series of talks and lectures by men of 
' recognized standing in varied walks of life, and also furnish 
opportunities for the hearing of good music and of viewing 
some of the first class motion picture productions, especially 
those of an educational nature. These summer camps could 
be made to contribute intellectually, cesthetically and recrea- 
tively to our body of missionaries in a large measure and react 
most favorably upon their work, if a liberal and well thoughit- 
out program were prearranged. Naturally, the financing of 
these added facilities will have to be undertaken by the mission 
boards. 

The new China is no place for the missionary not possessed 
of a vision, nnable or unwilling to secure an_ intelligent 
conception of the real demands of the new China and not in 
sympathy with co-operation and co-ordination among those 
working for the same common end. Such a man will help to 
make it possible for Christianity to become a larger factor in the © 
new order in China, by withdrawing from the field, and the 
missionary boards will perform a much needed service for the 
cause which they are supporting by retiring an individual 
of this character, on a pension. Men are wanted who can 
develop and train leaders, that is, those who can inspire others 
to the sort of service and sacrifice which the twentieth century 
environment in China demands. The importance of the 
training of native leaders cannot be over estimated nor over 
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emphasized. It presumes quality in men, in materials and in 
workmanship. Missionary societies should concentrate their 
efforts on the training of Chinese leaders. This task will only 
succeed when done on practical lines involving the building 
up, by men equipped for the purpose, of model up-to-date 
institutions, fitted for the environment produced by the new 
order in China. The work should be done on no small or 
niggardly basis. No man or woman is too big for the job. 
The field is the biggest in potentialities which the world has 
to offer. 

Work by women among women in China is in every sense 
as important as that by men among men, and mission societies 
abroad would make a big mistake if they took an indifferent 
attitude towards this very fruitful phase of missionary activity. 
The China forty years hence will be just as much due to 
what the women of China do to make it such as it will to what 
the men do; in fact, some are inclined to put even more faith 


_in the possibilities of work with the Chinese women than that 


with the men, as their position is relatively very important. 
The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world, is a saying 
that applies with great force to Chinese society. Moreover, 
the Chinese woman is possessed of a good mentality, strong 
character, splendid common sense, admirable poise, a deep 
sense of patriotism and service and excellent potentialities, 


~ but lacking in the opportunity properly to equip herself as a 


more effective factor in her environment. 

It is not intended to imply from what has been stated 
that missionaries in China have not done a noble work in the 
past, and made for themselves a splendid record, but pioneering 
days are over and pioneering methods are not adapted to 
present conditions: The old idea of missionary effort seemed 
to be that of demanding the maximum of individual self- 


sacrifice on the minimum of individual self-support and mis- 


sionaries often made appeals on this basis rather than on the 
broader basis of results to be attained, through organized effort. 
Nor is it intended to imply that the mission field in China is 


now devoid of men and women of vision who appreciate China’s 


problems, who are trying to shape their work to meet these 


_ problems and who welcome every opportunity to co-operate 


with those who can be helpful to them, no matter what their 
lines of activity. Unfortunately under the new call to service, 


- the men and women who are doing a magnificent work are 
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too few in numbers, often too poorly equipped, and some. 
times obliged to joiu organizations in the field lacking in good 
business management, hence wasteful of money, time, and 
energy, and stagnating in their effect on the individual. Fur. 
thermore, they are frequently handicapped by some who, 
although sincere and who may have rendered a useful service 
to the missionary cause in the past, have fallen into ruts and 
are unable any longer to assume a broad minded attitude to- 
ward their work in its relations to the present day problems 
affecting the people among whom they are working, or to 
appreciate the true significance of co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion for the larger purpose to such a degree as to prevent 
the larger issues being obscured by a haze of petty con- 
siderations. 

The broader training of young missionaries now receives 
far better consideration under the language schools instituted 
for the purpose at several important centers in China, than it 
did under the old /atssez-faire method of individual training, 


But much can be done to improve the work of these schools by | 


providing better facilitiés for instruction iu Chinese institutions, 
history, literature, geography and economic developments, 
under instructors competent to handle this work in an effective 
manner. Not only is sucli instruction indispensable to the 
missionary of to-day in his work in China, but it will be 
signally helpful to him, upon his return to his own couutry, in 
aiding his people to a clearer conception of the wonderful 
civilization of a nation comprisiug one-fifth of the world’s 
population and with a history antedating that of any other 
nation extant. The Western world is sadly in need of a better 
knowledge of China and the Chinese people. The broader 
training of our missionaries will help greatly to make them 
useful interpreters of the East in the West. Not only will this 
have a most helpful educational value, but it will react most 
favorably upon the whole field of Cliristian missionary activity 
in China. | 

There is a striking lack of co-ordination in mission work iu 
China. Duplication and waste are to be seen almost every where. 
The China Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation is cor- 
recting the duplication and waste in medical schools and hospitals, 
but some co-ordinating agency will have to correct duplication 
and waste in other directions. This is being done in a measure 
in higher educational work through union colleges, but much 
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remains to be done even in these institutions to elevate them to 
- the high educational standards and the practical work which they 
shouldembrace. Some migsion boards still maintain numerous 
small, poorly equipped out-stations, each apparently independent 
of and duplicating the other, and few sufficiently well supported 
or manned to do well the work which they should be doing. 
One real good plant doing a high class work and sending out 
well trained men and women, can do a hundred fold more for 
the cause of foreign missions than scores of small poorly equip- 
ped out-stations. The application of modern business principles 
and business organization is greatly needed in mission work in 
China. The China Continuation Committee and other co- 
ordinating agencies recognize this fact, but it is one thing to 
appreciate the need of a thing and - another to be ina 
position to supply this need. 

It is also unfortunate that missionaries in China have not 
to a larger extent the co-operation of the foreign mercantile 
communities, and do not make greater efforts to court the 
friendship and support of Chinese’ prominent in business or 
other walks of life. This co-operation could mean much, for 
the missionaries generally are in need of closer contact with 
other Westerners and influential Chinese in their communities, 
especially that of some of our sound business men. But the 
small minded missionary who is unable correctly to differentiate 
between essentials and non-essentials and to work for the larger 
issues stands in the way of this co-operation just as much as 
does the small minded business man, who cannot be expected 
to assume any responsibilities beyond those of his immediate 
interests. The Y. M. C. A..is demonstrating the possibilities 
Of effective cooperation with the men in the communities pro- 
minent in business and other pursuits and on this account its 
work is a splendid success. Certain other missionary agencies 
are taking advantage of the possibilities in this direction, but 
these instances are exceptional rather than general. 

It is now, during this transitional period, when the Chi- | 
nese people are awakeued, receptive, and cognizant that their 
own institutions are inadequate any longer to fully meet their 
needs, that supreme efforts should be put forth to offer to 
then the real truths of Christianity, shorn of all non-essentials, 
including most denominational distinctions, and translated into 
the needs of their own environment, now the environment of 
action rather than that of the essay. Christ’s teachings to 
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Nicodemus should not be confined to the pulpit, for they are 
needed in China translated into action in the field, the factory, 
the office, the play ground and the home, if they are to lead 
to the regeneration of her people. 

Christian missionary effort in China faces now a serious 
crisis, involving the demands of the China of ten and twenty 
years hence. The only way that this crisis can be success. 
fully met will be through strong men and women of vision, 
well equipped, working under good business organization and 
trained to understand the real demands which the new China 
is making on its people in their relations to others as well as 
to themselves. They must also appreciate the opportunities 
which these demands present, the significance of strong Chris- 
tian native leadership and the necessity of a broad gauge, 
practical and whole hearted co-operation with and co-ordination 
of all agencies able to contribute to the common end, the 
regeueratiou of China, during the critical years of its transi- 
, tion from an ancient to a modern economic life. Are our 
missionary societies equal to the task? Those of us who have 
faith in our Christian democratic institutions and who saw these 
institutions stand the supreme test of the past four years cau 
only reply ‘‘ They are if they will so will it.’’ 


3 


C. |. M. in 1918 


At the annual meeting of the 
China Inland Mission, held at 
Kingsway Hall on May 2oth, 
1919, it was stated that the Mis- 
sion had never passed such a 
dificult year financially as was 
the case during 1918; yet the 
Mission’s total income, which 
was £123,229 6s. rod., an increase 
of £857, 1s. 7d., was never before 
so high. At the close of the 
year 1918, in spite of the war, 


the number of missionaries was 
six more than at its commence- 
ment, the total being 1,057 mis- 
sionaries and asssociates. 6,150 
converts were baptized as against 
5,088 during 1917. More than 
one-third of the total number 
received into the Church, 70,615, 
have been received during the last 
five years of the war, 1918 being 
by far the most encouraging in 
this respect yet experienced. 
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Church Union in India 


SHERWOOD EDDY 


of the divided Church of Christ. The War marks the 

end of an old epoch and the beginning of a new era. 

As Lloyd George said, we must ‘‘get a really new 
world.’’ We must make a world worthy of those who made 
the great sacrifice and died for us. 

Most Christians on mission fields have little sympathy with 
the perpetuation of divisions imported from the West which 
they did not create and do not desire to continue. They have 
not inherited the prejudice and the bitterness to which these 
divisions have given rise in some quarters of the West. If left 
to themselves the majority of them would desire to come to- 
gether in one Church under one Lord and Master. | 

In Japan the movement toward unity has made consider- 


NEW day has dawned with a bright hope for the union 
i 


_ able advance. The Japanese are not enthusiastic over a Church 


of England, a Church of Scotland, or a Dutch Reformed 
Church of America.. They care more for a Church of Japan, 
or a Church of Christ. In China we have found a strong 


-desire to have one common name for all the churches and that 


name to be simply ‘‘The Christian Church,’’ and there are 
movements under way for larger union both locally, and 
nationally, 

It is in India, however, that the largest advance is being 
made today in the matter of actual organic union between the 
divided bodies of Christendom. The South India United 
Church in itself constitutes a great achievement. It unites in 


‘one body some two hundred thousand Christians who formerly 
_ belonged to the Congregational, London Missionary Society, 
Dutch Reformed, Free Church of Scotland, Established Church 


of Scotland, and Basel Reformed Missions. Representatives 


.0f this united church have recently beld conferences with the 
Presbyterian Church of all India, with the churches of the 


American ‘Board, and other bodies with a view toward wider 
national unidn. This would still leave the greatest gulf of all, 
that between the Episcopal and Non-Episcopal churches, This 


' Separation has never been overcome nor any union effected 
«between these bodies during the four centuries since the Refor- 
 Mation. . But at last the churches of South India seem to have 
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found a possible solution. A plan of union between the 
Anglicans and the South India United Church has been un. 
animously agreed to by representative Indian ministers from 
these two bodies, and favorably considered by Bishops of the 
Church of England and the missionaries of the South India 
United Church. | 

We believe that the crisis of the present hour, the present 
situation on the mission field, the era of reconstruction after 
the War, and the magnitude of the task before us of winning 
these lands for Christ, the whole need of a sinning and a | 
world, call us back to unity, if we are to win the world. The 
overwhelming need of our common task calls us to unity, — 
The imperative demand to present a united front in the face 
of the non-Christian religions bids us re-form our broken ranks, 
The needs of the non-Christian world are simple and primitive. 
The life of millions is not hanging on the points at issue which 
divide our Occidental Christianity. As the Edinburgh Con- 
ference suggested, to achieve unity on the foreign field would 


" be equivalent to doubling all our forces. If so, our strength is 


at present divided in half by our overlapping and competition. 
If we believe then that union is the will of God, that it is the 
purpose of our Lord as revealed in Scripture, and that it is the 
demand of the present hour to avoid waste, competition and 
overlapping, we shall deeply sympathize with the ministers of 
the Anglican and South India United Churches in their effort 
to arrive at union as found in the following agreement which 
was unanimously adopted and on the basis of which both 
churches are going forward to seek to found a Church of 
India. 

‘We, as individual members of the Anglican Communion 
aud the South India United Church, having met at Tranquebar 
in the first ministers’ conference on Church union, after prayer, 
thought, and discussion, have agreed on the following statement 
concerning union of the Anglican Church with the South India 
United Church. | 

We believe that union is the will of God, even as our Lord 
prayed that we might all be one that the world might believe. 
We believe that union is the teaching of Scripture, that ‘ There 
is one body, and one Spirit, even as also_ye were called in one 
hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, aad 
in all.’ | 
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We believe that the challenge of the present hour in the 
riod of reconstruction after the war, in the gathering together 
of the nations, and the present critical situation in India itself, 
call us to mourn our past divisions and turn to our Lord Jesus 
Christ to seek in Him the unity of the body expressed in one 
visible Church. We face together the titanic task of the win- 
ning of India for Christ—one fifth of the human race. Yet 
' confronted by such an overwhelming responsibility we find 
ourselves rendered weak and relatively impotent by our unhappy 
divisions—divisions for which we were not responsible and 
which have been, as it were, imposed upon us from without ; 
divisions which we did not create, and which we do not care to 
perpetuate. | 

In, this Church we believe that three Scriptural elements 
must be conserved. (1) The Congregational element, tepre- 
senting ‘‘the whole Church’’ with ‘‘every member’’ having 
immediate access to God, each exercising his gift for the deve- 
lopment of the whole body. (2) We believe it should include 
the delegated, organized or Presbyterian element, whereby the 
Church could unite im a General Assembly, Synods, or Councils 
in organized unity. (3) We believe it should include the 
representative, executive or Episcopal element. Thus all three 
elements, no,one of which is absolute or sufficient without the 
others, should be included in the Church of the future, for we 
aim not at compromise for the sake of peace but at comprehen- 
sion fcr the sake of truth. 

In seeking union, the Anglican members present stand for 
the one ultimate principle of the historic eptscopate. They ask 
the ‘acceptance of the fact of episcopacy and not any theory as 
to its character.’’ The South India United Members believe it 
is ‘‘a necessary condition that the Episcopate should reassume 
a constitutional form’’ on the primitive, simple, apostolic 
model. While the Anglicans ask for the historic Episcopate, 
the members of the South India United Church also make one 
condition of union, namely the recognition of spirztual equality, 
of the universal priesthood of all believers, and of the rights of 
the laity to their full expression in the Church. ‘They ask that 
this principle of spiritual equality shall be maintained through- 
out at every step of the negotiations. 

Upon this common ground of the historic Episcopate and 
of spiritual equality of all members of the two churches, we 
propose union on the following basis: (1) The Holy Scriptures 
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of the Old and New Testaments, as containing all thing, 
necessary to salvation. (2) The Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed. (3) The two sacraments ordained by Christ Himself— 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. (4) The Historic Episcopate 
locally adapted. We understand that the acceptance of the fac; 
of the Episcopate does not involve the acceptance of any theory 
of the origin of episcopacy nor any doctrinal interpretation of 
the fact. It is further agreed that the terms of union should | 
involve no Christian community in the necessity of disowning 
its past, and we find it no part of our duty to call in question 


the validity of each others’ orders. 


Fully recognizing that we do not commit our respective 
bodies to any action, we individually and unofficially agree 
upon the following plan for union. After full deliberation let 
the South India United Church, if it desires union, choose 
from its own members certain men who shall be consecrated 
as bishops. Iu the consecration of these first bishops it is 
suggested that three or more bishops of the Anglican Church 
shall lay their hands upon the candidates, together with an 
equal number of ministers as representatives of the South India 
United Church. 

As soon as the first bishops are cousecrated, the two bodies 
would be in intercommunion, but the further limitation of 
existing ministers with regard to celebrating the communion 
in the churches of the other body might still remain. In 
accordauce with the principle of spiritual equality we desire to 
find some meaus to permit ministers of either body to celebrate 
the communion in the churches of the other body. * 


* As one possible solution, we would suggest that a special ‘‘ Service o/ 
Commisston’’ should be held. All ministers of both bodies desiring authority 
to officiate at the communion throughout the whole Church should present 


_ themselves to receive at the hands of all the bishops of the united Churches 


a commission for such celebration of the communion. Ministers of either 
body not desiring to officiate at the communion in the other Church would be 
under no obligation to present themselves, as full liberty would be claimed 
for individuals on the extreme wing of each body to maintain their present 
views and practices,’’ 


At a conference of missionaries of the South India United Church held 
at Kodaikanal, May 13th, 1919, the following unofficial and individual expres- 
sion of Opinion was adopted by twenty-nine votes to one: “‘ Having read the 
statement on Church Union subinitted by certain ministers of the S.1.U.C. — 
and Anglican Churches present at Tranquebar, May tst and 2nd, 1919, this 
group of missionaries approve of a constitutional episcopacy for the Church 
of India, provided it is desired by the Indian Church and provided that the 
resultant Church be an autonomous and independent entity and remain io 
commuuion with other evangelical churches of Christendom.’’ 
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sh not committing our respective bodies, we, unoffici- 
ally and individually, with the blessing of God, agree to work 
toward union on such a basis.”’ 

If ever union was needed on the mission field it is now. 
India is facing a great crisis in her history. The nation is 
about to be entrusted with responsible government. India is 
becoming one in a national self-consciousness and the nations 
of the world are gathering together in a common League of 
Nations. The Indians feel that if the State can be one and 
the nations can be united, much more should the Church be so, 
and that only as we become one will the world believe. 

‘The Indian leaders feel that the Church of India of the 
future instead of reducing all to a least common denominator, 
should be enriched by the comprehension of all the essential 
and Scriptural elements found in the divided churches. This 
they feel should include among others the Congregational, the 
Presbyterian and the Episcopal elements. 

They believe that there are three reasons why the third 
element should be included with the rest. First of all, it will 
make a powerful contribution to the cause of union throughout 
the whole world. The great cleavage in Christendom is 
between the Episcopal and Non-Episcopal Churches. That 
gulf has never been bridged during the last four hundred years 
since the Reformation. Not until this problem is solved can 
there be final organic union.. The bitterness, misuuderstand- 
ing, and prejudice occasioned by the memory of past wrongs 
are so great in Europe that we cannot look for the immediate 
solution of the problem there. It can best be found upon 
the mission field. The Indians feel that left to themselves 
they are really one and that nearly all are united upon the 
great common essentials. They have one Lord, they face one 
common task, the winning of India for the Kingdom. Should 
we foreigners be unwilling to let them come together or insist 
in perpetuating our own pathetic divisions that have been the 
cause of so much weakness and bitterness in the West ? 

Secondly, they believe that the Church of India should be 
upon an Episcopal basis because after witnessing for many years 
the divisive tendency of extreme independency on the mission 
field, they believe that the Episcopal form is best suited to 
preserve the unity aud continuity of the Church and to present 
an unbroken front against the attacks of heathenism and heresy 
from without, division and schism from within. Many feel 
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that the Episcopal form of government has proved itself parti- 
cularly adapted to Indian and Oriental conditions. Thirdly, 
they believe that these churches should unite because the 
fervor, the evangelistic zeal, and the development of the strength 
of the laity in the South India United Clhiarch on the one hand, 
and the more centralized, efficient and close knit organization 
of the Anglican Church on the other, will have a great con. 
tribution to make to the church of the future. a 

If we turn to the practical plan of union proposed we find 
that it consists of two distinct steps. The one, the consecration 
of the first Indian bishops in the new church, and the other the 
Service of Commission, to enable the two churches to become 
fully one, and all ministers of both churches who desire to do 
so to celebrate the communion in all churches alike. The aim 
and end is the union of the Church of Christ on the mission 
field. The question is can they realize that end without the 
sacrifice of principle. Let us observe that in both services the 
Indians unite upon a fact, not on any doctrinal or theoretical 
interpretation of the fact. 

Let us take first the question of the consecration of the 
_ first bishops in the South India United Church. Is there any 
objection on principle to bishops and to an Episcopal church? 
Were there not ‘‘ bishops and deacons’’ in the Early Church? 
Is it not true that there was given to the Apostles a latge mea- 
sure of central authority, that this did not grow less during the 
next fourteen centuries, and that the Episcopal form has been 
the one universal type of Church goverument which has 
prevailed through most of the history of the church ? Can it 
be denied that the greater part of Christendom to-day is under 
an Episcopal form of government, and that no other form 
has any hope of obtaining the allegiance of the majority of 
Christians? Nearly all will agree that this and every other 
form of government has been abused and that each of the three 
Scriptural elements if taken ‘exclusively and Te to its 
limit has worked disaster in the Church. 

In the matter of the Church, one extremist denies that 
Christ founded any visible church or that it is desirable to seek 
corporate union in the church to-day. On the other hand some 
extreme churchman may claim that his church is ¢ke Church, 
the whole Church, and the only true Church, thereby un- 
churching all others. But these extreme views do not prevent 
us from taking a middle position and believing in one universal 
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church that Christ founded. If Indian bishops are consecrated 
some extreme independent may view it as wrong to even attempt 
union at all on that basis, the High Churchman on the other 
hand may view the act as a valid consecration of bishops in the 
line of Apostolic Succession, but my judgment and conscience 
js not determined by another. Provided there is no objection 
on principle to simple, constitutional bishops most Indian 
Christians will care little as to the form or method of their 
consecration. We do not know of any in the South India 
United Church who accept the doctrine of Apostolic Succession 
or who are asked to do so. Like the majority of the South 
India Anglicans themselves, especially in the missions of the 
C. M. S., they all take frankly and finally a thoroughly evange- 
lical position and they are not asked to change it. Only upon 
this basis could they consider union. | 
Even after the first bishops had been consecrated there 
would still be one further limitation, that the present ministers, 
unless some common arrangement can be made, would not have 
authority to preach and administer the communion in the 
churches of the other body. There lies the possibility in a single 
hour, by a ‘Service of Commission’ to bridge this gulf, and 
to énable all ministers of both churches who desire complete 
nity without further limitations and restrictions to receive this 
commission so that there may be no more division either in the 
pulpit or at the Lord’s Table. , 
~ We all alike believe that our ministry and ordination is 
from. above, that it is valid because we have received a divine 
call, and the annointing of the Holy Spirit from Christ Himself 
to minister in His name. We refuse either to call in question 
the validity of our own orders or to feel obliged to sit in judg- 
ment upon our brother’s conscience in the matter. No frag- 
ment of the once united Church can claim a Pharisaic mono- 
poly of grace if it looks at the fruits of the Spirit in its own 
work and that of others. We stand on the basis of spiritual 
equality. We desire no narrow and forced uniformity, for 


enforced belief is no belief. There never has been and there 


never will be a union of the Church if we wait for uniformity 
of belief and interpretation. 

Surely foreigners came to India to bring the gospel of One 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, not to teach and perpetuate 
divisions of generations long dead and of countries far removed. 
Every missionary will have his standing in the Church and his 
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voice and full expression in it, but surely it is not for us to 
coerce its conscience whether ‘we are for union or against it. 
We have been repeatedly told that if it were not for the foreign 
missionary the Indian Churches would speedily unite. Let us 
see if this is really true. Certainly a large and growing 
number of the ministers and laymen of the Churches of India 
want union. Shall we try to thwart them? Even on the 


~ lowest grounds can we not take the position of Gamaliel, if we 


are in doubt concerning this movement; ‘‘I advise you to-day 
to leave these men to themselves. Let them alone. If this 
project or enterprise springs from men, it will collapse ; whereas, 
if it really springs from God, you will be unable to put them 
down. You may even find yourselves fighting God.’’ (Acts 
5:38-39, Moffatt’s Translation.) May the Church of India find 
its voice. May it speak for itself. It may not be well- 
instructed in all the causes of our Western divisions, but 
perhaps in the matter of union it may the sooner find with true 
heart and with clear insight the will of the one God, the- 
Father of all, even as Our Lord prayed that we might all be 
one, that the world might believe. 


“Healthy Denominationalism ” 
ANDREW THOMSON 


HRISTIAN Unity is a subject that with growing 
insistence is occupying the attention of the Christian 
world. In the May number of the RECORDER there 
appeared an article by Rev. Edward James, B. A., on 
“Healthy Denominationalism.’’ If I have rightly interpreted 
the mind of the writer his position is that denominationalism is 
intrinsic, and therefore permanent. This is a somewhat different 


point of view from regarding Christian Union as the ideal, but 


because of the practical difficulties in the way of the reunion of 
the Churches acquiesces in the present condition of separation 
into many independent bodies, 

The writer’s argument in favor of denominationalism 
seems to be built upon two considerations : 

(1) The denominations originated in the convictions of 
honest and earnest men who did not find in the Church of their 
time an adequate expression of divine truth and Christian life. 
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(2) Denominationalism is necessary to conserve individual 
liberty and variety of expression.. 

That many of the denominations have arisen in some great 
conviction which forced its exponent to secede from the main 
body aud become a leader in a new movement, which move- 
ment resulted in extensive and permanent soed) we freely 
admit. But we cannot leave out of sight those who remained 
out of the movement. In Luther’s secession from the Church 
of his day, for example, which did he himself prefer, that he 
should leave those with whom he had been associated or that 
the whole Church should recognise its declension and should 
reform ? While we rejoice in Luther’s courage of conviction 
we equally regret that the whole Church did not advance 
together. The condition that lay behind most of the schisms 
and made them necessary was the Church’s declension, and the 
various reform movements breaking away from the main body 
mark successive though incomplete stages of the progress of the 
Church towards its original faith and prectice. Has the 
ultimate goal yet been reached? Is it enough for us who are 
the ‘‘ heirs of the ages’’ simply to preserve, without loss or 
diminution, the traditions that have come down from the past, 
or should we carry them on to a further point in the line of 
progress? If the past four or five centuries mark the period of 
protest and separation, is it too much to expect that we are 
approaching the era of appropriation and synthesis, of gather- 
ing together all the good that the past has bequeathed us 
without “its mistakes and limitations? Referring to the 
concluding sentence of the first paragraph of Mr. James’ article 


I should say that the one logical movement is moé back to 
- Rome or to Constantinople, but on and upward to the Church 


that is to be, the Church that is more and better than any of 
the present denominations, that incorporates the best elements 
of them all—the truly Holy Catholic Church. 

The conviction of those who are looking forward to a more 
adequate expression of Christian unity within the visible 


Church than obtains at present is that the things upon which 


we differ are not so great or so important as those upon which 
we are agreed, and that instead of hiving off into different 
bodies in order to get room for individual expression there ought 


to be room within the one Church for all who hold by the 


essentials however mucli they may differ from oue another in 


_ the details. Even as it is now, within different churches of the 
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one denomination there is net absolute uniformity, there are 
differences of opinion and various forms of worship and methods 
of work, and by an extension of this principle, by granting to 
individual churches some measure of autonomy, we ought to ~ 
be able to afford room for diversity without sacrificing the 
undoubted benefits of unity. 

If the condition of division into separate bodies is necessary 
and ‘‘healthy’’ is it not strange that there is no hint of this 
in Scripture? The tendency to split into parties and divisions 
manifested itself sufficiently early to come within the purview 
of the Apostles, and far from being acquiesced in it was censured. 
And if the varied gifts of Paul and Apollos and Peter were all 
essential to the enrichment and growth of the one body, so to-day 
that will not be the most complete Church. which magnifies 
Calvin and neglects Wesley, or vice versa, but rather that 
which claims fellowship with both, recognising both as great 
servants of Christ and rich gifts to His Church. 

Thus it is in Union and not in Denominationalism that 


the largest degree of individual expression can be secured. The 


nature of denominationalism is to hold its particular tenets and 
traditions to the exclusion of others, to champion its own great 
leaders while neglecting those of the other denominations. 
Christian fellowship is weakened and retarded, what ought to 
be fellowship within the whole .body of believers becomes 
fellowship within the bounds of one’s own denomination. 
In the union of all the members will be found the richness and 
variety which will express the fullness of the Head of the 
Church—a fullness too great to be appropriated by any one 
individual or party. Only in unrestricted fellowship between 
all the members of the Body of Christ, will the life of the 
whole be available to the individual and the individual be able 
to communicate his particular contribution to the whole. 

Mr. James is surely confusing two ideas, both of which, 
however, may be expressed by the same word, ‘‘division”’ 
when he argues on behalf of denominationalism by saying that 
‘*the body has to divide in order to function.’’ Division into 
independent entities, and division into related parts of the 
whole are two different things. The former is the kind of 
division that exists to-day among the churches, the latter-is the 
goal of Unionism. It is only as the parts retain their. 
connection with one another as members of an organic unity 
that they function, when they separate into independent bodies 
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they lose the possibility of functioning. What, for example, 
would become of the arm, if, in order to function, it should 
separate itself from the rest of the body? The four illustra- 
tions Mr. James adduced as parallels to the present division 
into denominations—the human body and its members, the vine 
and its branches, the building and its rooms, the military 

wer of a nation and the various branches of the service, are 
‘not parallels. Surely it is obvious that each of these has a 
visible and organic unity, without which unity it would cease 
to exist. The Allies were one in aim and sentiment before 
they were organised under one generalissimo, but it was not 
until they accepted the principle of organic unity that the tide 
turned. 

The argument for Unity deduced from Our Lord’s prayer 
‘That they all may be one as we are one’’ deserves a little 
more consideration than to be summarily. dismissed as 
“strained exegesis,’’ and to say that ‘‘ Christianity did not 
obviate wars when it was united’’ invites the question what 
period does the writer refer to when he speaks of a united 
Christianity ? 

If the question is asked, What practical suggestions has 
one to offer, the most enthusiastic advocate of the reunion of 
the churches is ready to admit the difficulties in the way. But 
to recognise the present divisions as necessary and permanent, 
is very different from the attitude of mind, which, while 
acknowledging the difficulties, refused to regard present 
conditions as more than one phase in the history of the Church, 
and looks forward to the. day when the essential oneness of all 
believers will be recognised in outward and visible form. In 
the meantime, in united celebration of the Lord’s Supper—there 
should be no denominational fences here—in a more general 
exchange of pulpits, in co-operation in evangelistic and 
philanthropic endeavor, there are means ready to hand of 
getting together. With an unshakable conviction that what 
ought to be will be, that the ideal must become the actual, in 
_ cordial recognition of each other’s gifts and in mutual giving 
and receiving, a process will be set up which will inevitably 
eliminate barriers and divisions and carry us forward to the 
desired goal. 
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From Confucius to Christ 


Y father was an earnest Chinese scholar, and so gave me the 
best education we could have in China. He not only 
taught me to read Chinese classics but showed me how 
to watch my words and actions in accordance with the 

ways of well kuown saints and sages. I read many Chinese 

theological books of the period from the Sung to the Tsing 
dynasty while in Nanyang College. At that time the college 
was noted for Chinese classics, and all students were well 
selected Chinese scholars. There were many of the foremost 

Chinese professors lecturing on Chinese classics, Chinese ethics 

and Chinese ‘history. From them I was able to get the cream 

of modern thought on the subjects mentioned above. At the 
beginning of the first Chinese revolution I followed my teacher, 

Chang Tai-yien (one of China’s great reformers, and the 

foremost man of letters of to-day), to do a little work for the 

nation. Some of us with Chang Tai-yien formed the first 
political party called the “Confederated Association of the 

Chinese Republic.’? For about a year I travelled through the 

North and the South asa politician. But Yuan Shih-kai was 

gradually getting despotic and tried in every way to tempt the 

revolutionists. I was then appointed Salt Commissioner in 


Tientsin, and my own party tried to make me stand for election 


in the new parliament. Power and money are great tempta- 
tions to man. I suddenly felt that*these were dangerous things 
and that I must keep myself away from them or I should be 
drowned in the tide. Fortunately my early education gave me 
the power to fight against the evil. I therefore went to Eng- 
land to study. | as 


I selected the best Chinese books and took them with me - 


to England. At that time I still thought China was poor in 
material things only, but rich in spiritual things. My ambition 
was to reconcile the East and the West. As soon as I landed 
at Genoa the people and the place impressed me very much and 
I was surprised to see that the streets were so clean and the 


people so law-abiding and everything was in order. Then I 


travelled through Switzerland and France and saw that the 
people were polite and graceful and the streets cleaner still and 
everything seemed better. I even began to think little of what 
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had surprised me in Italy. But when I crossed the Straits of 
Dover and saw the beautiful Britannia, the impression on me 
was even better still. My thought that China was good in 
spiritual things was gradually giving way. 

So I felt the English were a great profound people. They 
are profound and thoughtful, deliberate and careful. They 
seem cold and indifferent at first, but are kind and sincere in 
reality. Many things gave me good impressions. But space 
will not allow me to enumerate all my pleasant feelings and 
impressions. I will just give one instance. 

On Sundays. in England I used to feel that everything 
was quiet and’serene. Shops were closed and cars were few. 
Very few people were in the street. The dust itself seemed 
to be undisturbed. When Church services began bells were 
ringing and those sounds were so musical. Then all the people 
were seen walking in pairs, the young walkiug by the side of 
. the old. ~ 

In England I found that the better classes were the more 
religious; well educated people and good families were, in 
gerieral, full of God’s Spirit. This made me study the Bible, 
Among the Chinese students we had a Bible class on Sundays. 
I learned much of the Bible and was very much inspired by the 
Christian students. We helped each other; we sympathised 
with each other ; we loved each other. There was true and 

honest friendship. 
| At first I wondered that God was always mentioned in the 
Bible. I wondered whether ‘‘God’’ might be the same as the 
“heaven ” in the sentence, “what.is ordained for us by heaven is 
_. called nature.’’ And our saintsand great men were often worry- 

. ing about the judgment of heaven and the fateof man. In these 

two cases “ heaven ’’ is almost like “‘God.’’ But it is not quite 
‘so. Who can tell the idea of the Gospel of ‘‘Heaven’’? The 
idea of any impersonal ‘‘ heaven’’ is something quite different 
' from the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Then I remembered another 
sentence in the Book of Higher Education, ‘‘ The end of man 
is to attain perfect goodness.’’ Some modern author says that 
duty and perfection are the two aims for mankind. There is 
a definite idea in the word ‘‘perfection,’’ but there is no 
personality and no power with it. And we cannot define the 
word ‘‘ perfection.’”?” What seems perfect to-day may be thought 
poor in a few years, and what is thought poor to-day may have 
been considered perfect in former times. Now I began to 
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think of the Creator. The Creator creates the universe and 
moves the sun and moon and the stars. But he has no personal 
connection with us. It must be God, the heavenly Father 
who can take care of us, comfort us and help us perm 


we go. 


certain quantity of liquid thrown out by the sun, and it moves 
round the sun by the law of gravitation. There was, I thought, 
no work of God; but the Bible tells us everything was 
controlled by God. This question puzzled me and made me 
thiuk again and again. Astronomy tells us that there is a 
larger sun round which moves the sun we can see, and beyond 
the larger sun there is a still larger sun. I know that, but I 
want to know what is the origin of the universe. Did any- 
thing exist before the universe was formed, or did nothing 
exist before? If there was nothing, how could something be 
made from nothing. If there was something, who could have 
made the first thing? And the spectroscope tells us there are 
many suns and the universe is still larger than we thought ! 
The chemist and the. physicist tell us that there are many 
electrons in an atom and that they are moving like the earth 
round the sun. It is a great mystery. Who could have done 
such things? Surely God alone. Science thus gives us the 
evidence that God exists and does not go against the entity of 


God. Thus science, far from — God, actually proves 


His existence. 
God, however, is far away. Wecannot see him. It is in 


Christ that God shows His personality. It is through Christ 
that the meaning of God has been made known to us. Buddha 
preaches universal love, but does not understand that God gives 
us power and eternal life, and, therefore, everlasting hope. 
Nonentity forms the basis on which he based his principle of 
self-destruction. Mahomet believes in God, but his God is to 
glorify those who kill their enemies. There is no love. But 
everywhere we can see the love of God, if we study the beauty 
of nature and notice that everything is growing of itself. 


Christ has made known God’s love. Cannot He be the 


representative of God? Yes, he is the only representative. 
Now the countries whence Buddhism and Mahommedan came 
are weak. Only Christian countries are strong and powerful. 


Christ saved them. It is the love of Christ, the power of 


Christ. It is the love of God, the power of God. 


From the scientific point of view the earth was only a- 
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About the time when I first got the conception of God, | 
the Rev. W. H. Elwin returned to England on furlough. I 
went to see him, and from him learned much about Christ. At 
the summer conference at Swanwick I was baptized by him. 
At that time I believed in Christ just as I had believed in 
Confucius and other saints. I admired His doctrine and 
worshipped Him as a sage. I believed in God, but it was ouly 
a philosophical conception and there was no close relationship 
‘between God and me. Two years later-I returned to China 
and started a course of economics in Mingteh College im 
Changsha. I led several Bible classes and used to talk to the 
students about Christ after classes were finished. Oue day we 
read Mark 9:2-8. (‘‘He was trausfigured before them,”’’ 
etc.) The students wondered at these verses and could not 
understand them. But I began to see that great spiritual laws 
can be learnt from what Christ did on this unique occasion. 
My explanation was this. Both the miraculous power of Christ 
and the spiritual progress of the disciples contributed to bring 
about the transfiguration. A child surely appears more lovely 
to his mother than to others. She loves her child and believes 
that her child must be good. Ov the one hand the disciples 
believed so deeply in Christ that they could now see him better. 
This was their spiritual progress. On the other hand Jesus 
Christ knew their progress and showed them greater power than 
he would show to the multitude. Thus Christ’s purity and 
close connection with God were made clear to the disciples. 
All spiritually great men have had some special revelation of 
the Glory of God, whether they were conscious of it or not. 
Confucius himse!f said that he had dreamt of the great states- 
man Duke Chow: We are sure that Confucius had a peaceful 
mind and he was mentally in order. His dream shows some- 
thing spiritually in contact with God. The great philosopher 
Wang Yang-ming sought for some holy one to guide him to the 
Kingdom of Heaven while he was young. This was his con- 
sciousness of God, thougl: he had no clear conception of Him. 
That is one side, that of the disciplés’ progress in divine knowl- 
. edge. But there was not only the human reaching up to the 
divine ; there was also the divine Christ unveiling Himself to 
the men of His choice. Christ’s power from God accounts for 
it, and specially showed His power on this occasion. Then 
- some wondered why: He could show such great power. I think 
we can easily see. For instance, I had a school mate and we- 
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both left the school at the same time. But my friend went 
abroad to pursue his studies, and I remained all the time at 
home. In ten years’ time I saw my friend sitting in the front — 
row at a meeting. His appearance was just the same as before. 
As soon as the meeting began I saw my friend go up on the 
platform and make a speech. His appearance was instantly 
changed. He looked dignified and refined. When he began to 
speak his words surprised me. It was the power of his ten 
years’ learning that magnified him. Why should not Christ,, 
the Son of God, show his miraculous power on a special 
occasion? And Christ is still living. At any moment if we 
keep off the evil spirit and call for Christ God will come to us. 
How we are haunted with evil spirits, and surrounded by 
temptations ; and we are dull and blind. It is only through 
prayer that we can call for the Holy Ghost and seek God. 
Prayer is like the crying for the help of parents when you are 
in agony, and also like knocking at a sage’s door when you are 
thirsty for knowledge. It is your faith in parents that makes 
you ery for their help. It is your faith in the sage and 
eagerness for knowledge that makes you kuock at the door. 
Your repentance for sin and faith in God will certainly make © 
you think of prayer and see the meaning of it. If you take 
God as Creator, who simply creates the universe and does no- 
thing else, you need not pray. But here isa living God. He ° 
hears what you are speaking and sees what you are doing. He 
is everywhere with you. And Christ is not only a great 
philosopher. He is the Son of God and has been sent into the 
World by God. Because God and Christ are one. The Bible 
says, “ And Jesus answering said unto them, Have faith in God. 
For verily I say unto you that whosoever shall say unto this 
mountain, be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea ; and 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those things 
which he saith shall come to pass, he shall have whatsoever he 
saith. Therefore I say uuto you, Whatsoever you desire, when 
you pray, believe that you receive them and ye shall have them.” 
This is the faith which Christ teaches us. I believe in Christ, 

not only from knowledge and inspiration but through many | 
hardships and experiences. I have gone through great changes 
since I believed in Christ. My health has been improved ; my 
' mind has been more peaceful, and my heart has been purer, I 
can stand much harder work than before. In Changsha I used 
to teach for six hours consecutively. After the school work 
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was finished I had the students together and talked with them 
about Christ, and then read myself till midnight. I did not 
feel tired. O thank God, Christ has given me an eternal hope! 
J now believe the world is progressing, and we shall one day 


* have the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. I have this hope; I 


have this joy. The hope and the joy are without end. 

There are millions of suns and stars in the heaven. There 
are numberless human beings in the universe. These were all 
created by God. We are humble beings and only like the little 
grains of sand on the beach. What is the use of name, power, 
money, to us? In the eyes of God there are no such things. 
What we should do is to use the ability God has given us and 
do our best in His work. When the above thoughts took hold 
of me I instantly gave up the idea that we should be great, and 
I felt much happier. A‘purer heart and a more peaceful mind — 
help to improve my health. Christ has given me joy and saved 
me. Alas, our country still remains dark. Our people are 
still ignorant of the treasury which has been so wonderfully 
opened to me. Many of our people indeed do not see the value 
of modern science. The young men, however, appreciate 
material civilization. They would laugh if yon told them 
about Confucius, and they would run away if you should tell 
them about Christ. The fault is they have neglected spiritual 
_ things. The cleverest indeed know that our old principles are 

of no more use, and appreciate the western spirit very much. 
But they canuot tell what is the real fountain from which the 
_. western spirit springs up. There is the fountain—Christ. 
Christ’s Gospel every body can easily learn. 


Religious Liberty Memorials* 


| GEORGE Cc. HSU 


: ONSTITUTIONAL histories of China contain very few 
references to legislation relating to. the Rights of man ; 
the one exception being that relating to Religious 

Liberty. This movement, however, is an outstanding 
evidence of what may be accomplished by continual effort and 
untiring persistence.- It also gives the lie to the common 


notion that the people are not enlightened along these lines. 


¢ Translated by Joshua Vale. 
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It should also be noted that the results of this movement 
are a lasting memorial of the great struggle between the ‘‘old”’ 
and ‘‘new’’ thought; and also that this victory for Religious 
Liberty gave a new impetus to democratic ideas in the Republic. 

Further it may not only be said that the ‘driving 
power’’ for this movement was derived from Christianity but 
that Christianity was the ‘‘ mother of the Republic’’ and the 
source of all her liberties. A proof, surely, that Christianity 
tends to the salvation of the nation. | 

As the whole story of this movement cannot be given in 
this short article, we shall therefore have to content ourselves 
with a very brief review. : 

1. ILnception of the movement.—Although the movement 
for Religious’Liberty may be traced to two distinct periods in 
the history of the Republic, yet the real beginning of the 
movemeut was during the Mauchu dynasty—in the year rgro, 
when the Advisory Council first came into being. : 

At that time, a Christian pastor in Peking started a 
Religious Liberty Society with the express purpose of memo- 
rializiug the government on this subject. He plauned to have 
a conference, representative of all the churches throughout 
the then empire which was to meet in the following year, to 
draw up a memorial to be presented to the Advisory Council, 
praying that a clause, relating to Religious Liberty, be inserted 
in the Draft Constitution. | 

However, before this conference could come together the 
Revolution broke out at Wuchang and nothing further could 
he done in this matter. Nevertheless the two subsequent 


memorials on this subject may be traced back to this period and 


were the direct fruits of this society’s work. 

2. What the movement achteved.—Since a clause on 
Religious Liberty (article six, clause seven) had been inserted in 
the Provisional Constitution it would seem that there was no 
further need of a Religious Liberty Society ; but during the 
year 1913 a certain Ch‘en Huan Chang, and others of the 
Confucian School, memorialized parliament praying that Con- 
fucianism be made the State Religion of the Republic ; not 
a few members of parliament also were in favor of this move. 
For this reason the Religious Liberty Society was reorganized 
in Peking and was well supported by its membership through- 
out the country, who urged the uecessity of maintaining 
complete religious liberty. 


q 
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At that time Viian Shi K‘ai was president ; knowing the 
unsettled state of the country, he realized that it was impossible 
to oppose the demand for religious liberty ; besides the Republic 
being composed of meu belonging to five distinct races it was 
riot possible to establish one form of religion acceptable to 
all, he therefore refused to issue the required decree on this 
subject. | 

However, at that time a commission for drawing up the 
Draft Constitution was sitting and they devised a compromise 
which was really more harmful than the original proposal, viz., 
the eleventh article regulation in ré Religious Liberty and the 
second clause of article 19 regulation in ré Religious Education, 
the latter making the Confucian Classics the basis of ethical 
instruction in all the schools. 

On the face of it this looked like a compromise which 
would satisfy both parties but in reality it was a plan most 
harmful to religious liberty. It so happened, however, that 
this was just the time when President Viian, by unconstitutional 
methods, dismissed the parliament and this brought the work 
of the Constitutional Commission to an end, and also postponed 
any movement to present a memorial on this subject. 

The movement to present a memortal.—During 1916, 
after the death of President Yuan, parliament was re-assembled, 
and the Constitution Commission began over again their work. 
Several churches and missions in Peking—including the 

Greek, Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian and others, united in 
.establishing a Religious Liberty Society representative of the 
whole Christian coustituency with a Central Office in Peking. 
This was organized with the view to presenting a petition to 
the Government. They aimed to remove’ all obstacles to 
religious liberty becoming a permanent part of the Constitution 
by the passing of article eleven and dropping clause two of 
- article nineteen. 

As stated above, this movement was initiated by the 
Christian Church but Moslems, Buddhists, Taoists and other 
non-christian bodies also united with them and many branches 
were established throughout the country and means of com- 
munication were arranged between some two hundred centres. 

Moslems and Buddhists also each had their own auxiliary 
societies as a means of keeping alive this object. The prospects 
-of success were good as some hundred odd members of parlia- 
_ ment were also members of this society ; and more than half 
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the members of the two Houses of Parliament were pledged to 
give their support. 

From October 1916 to May 1917 the discussion of the 
Constitutional Commission centred round the eleventh article 
which was finally passed at the Second Reading; but clause 
two of article nineteen, though fully discussed, failed to pass 
the Second Reading. 

However, the words, ‘‘That respect be shown to the ie 
Confucius,’’ were added to article eleven and remain as a blot 
therein. This, however, should not be a real hindrance to 
Religious Liberty; and it certainly cannot be said that the 
society failed to attain the object it had in view. 

4. Why the movement is still in existence —The mere 
existence of such a body as the Religious Liberty Society is 
surely a rare thing in the history of the Chinese Republic. We 
may therefore state the organization of this society which is as 
follows: A general and organizing secretary, an ondinpty and 
social secretary, and a treasurer. 

The progress of the society is maintained by each religious 
- body keeping in communication with each other throughout 
the country. 

Although this society was started by members of the 
Christian Church other bodies became united with it ; thus for 
Carrying on its business, the society is divided into two distinct: 
departments, viz., non-Christian and Christian. In April 1917 
just when parliament was squabbling over the Religious Liberty 
question and only succeeded in bringing about a deadlock, this 
society decided to call a meeting of representatives from all the 
provinces, to meet in Peking on the 15th of May, in order to 
watch events and secure a decisive victory. 

However, before the time for the meeting the victory 
was gained by the passing of the eleventh article as above 
stated. (See 3.) For this reason it was decided to turn this 
gathering into a ‘‘ Victory meeting’’ and when it met the 
whole body decided to continue the existence of the Society. 
It might naturally be thought that the passing of article eleven 
on Religious Liberty would have been sufficient reason for ending 

the existence of the society, but having regard tothe uncertainty 

of the future it was thought advisable to guard against the 
decisions of the Second Reading being again overturned and 
thus it was decided to continue the existence of the society as 
guardian of the Religious Liberties of the people. 
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Ou the 12th of June, 1917, the Rebellion of the Tuh 
Chiins took place and parliament was again dismissed by illegal 
‘meaus, thus up to the present the Draft Constitution has not 
become law. Further, the keeping of the Sage’s birthday and 
the ‘‘Kueeling Ceremony ’’ having been revived in Peking, 
the question of Religious Liberty is still a matter for the care 
of the Religious Liberty Society and only when complete 
liberty is attained will it be safe for this society to disband. 

During 1919 a history of the Religious Liberty movement 
was published by this society giving the main facts of this 
movement for the benefit of all who wished to study the question. 
This history, however, does not pretend to be a complete state- 
ment of the case. 

The English edition of this report was prepared by Right 
Rev. F. R. Norris and Rev. R. N. Scott of the North China 
_ branch of the Anglican Church and appeared in the October 
number of “East and West’’ (1917). The present article is 
only a condensed form of this more complete report; those 
wishing the fuller account are referred to that periodical from 
which they will be able to get the information they seek. 


Some Chinese Ideas of God 
FRANK RAWLINSON 
(Continued from page 465, July, 1919) 
. APPELLATIONS ASCRIBED TO 
fT) : Chinese ideas or idea of God, though not a question 


of one term, have much to do with two—T’ien and 
Shang Ti. Here again comparison between the situa- 
tion in the O. T. and that found in China will help 

us orient ourselves. Young’s concordance gives seven names 
for God in the O. T. Four of these appear to be connected 
with EL, which was the most widely distributed term for God 
among the Semitic people; the two most prominent being 
Elohim and Jehovah. Of the seven uames mentioned one was 
a substitute—Adonai—for the ineffable name Jehovah itself. 
Of the other six only one, Shaddai, is by some considered to 
have come by revelation alone and this is the least used. 
Jehovah, the personal name for Isreal’s personal God, is seen in 
same form as name for God on the gem of an Egyptian gnostic. 
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(Gesenius.) Some think it was adopted by the Hebrews from 
the Egyptians as it was not unknown when first used by Moses, ~ 
Elohim, being plural, has come under suspicion as indicating 
an original polytheistic connection though this is an unsettled 
question; it is nevertheless a question. But both Jehovah 
aud the idols are indicated under the common appellation 
Elohim ; it is even thought by some to apply to angels, the 
meaning of Ps. 8: 6, ‘‘lower than Elohim’’ turns on this 
fact: it may mean God or angels. In I Kings 11:31-33 the 
same form of Elohim is used for ‘‘God of Israel,’’ ‘‘ Chemosh 
the God’’ and ‘‘Milcom the God.” In other words it could 
not have been the general meaning of-a term, its use nor its 
origin which determined the Hebrew conception of God. The 
same thing is true when’ you study the ideas of the Chinese 
about God, with this difference that so far as we know each 
word used in China to designate God is the product of Chinese 
thought and not borrowed from others. Such ideas of God 
as the Chinese have, orginated in their own experience. 

We may as well deal with a difficulty at this point, which 
is found in connection with the word Ti (#) or its sometimes 
synonym Ti (jf), as the Shuo Wen says EK PZ. 
$e 4. This word when used alone seems to make God. a 
ruler simply or a more exalted emperor. With the polytheistic 
background implied here we have already dea‘t. But it remains — 
to point out that much of our own religious thinking is based 
on the monarchical analogy. Our future hope isa “ Kingdom.” 
Furthermore the use of the title ‘‘king’’ for God in the O. T. 
is well known, being especially prominent in the Prophets 
and Psalms. In I Sam. 12:12 we read, ‘‘ Jehovah your God 
(Elohim) was your king.’’ Let us guard against making 
mountains out of points in Chinese thought about God that 
have become mole-hills in our own thinking about Him. It 
looks as though the early Chinese had gone as far towards 
pure monotheism as the early Hebrews. | 

The terms in Chinese which seem to point towards one 
Supreme Being are numerous. While quoting these we shall 
not stop always to give the connection in which they are 
found, reserving these for use in showing what attributes the 
Chinese have thought God to have.. These terms range over a 
wide period of time and come from many sources. 

It is possible that the use of so many synonyms for God 
is We to a desire to avoid using the Supreme name, a 
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Jewish custom also. In the Spring and Autumn Annals in the 
account of the first year of Min Kung (B. C. 660) we read 
“ Avoid using the personal name of men of honor, elders, and 
That this social attitude should be carried over into the relation 
with God is natural. Iu the Tu Tuan, an encyclopedia written 
in the Han dynasty by T‘sai Yung, we read, ‘‘ Speaking of the 
Supreme One who dwells in the place of highest honor one 
can only say Shang and dare not utter his exalted title’? ( 3 
A 

Among the appellations for God are Shang Ti (_ 4) found 
used B.C, 2255; ‘T’ien (FX) found in the oldest edition of the 
Book of Ceremonies and Rites, I Li, extant probably in the 
1ath century B.C. Giles says these two terms appear simul- 
taneously though priority belongs to T’ien. Shen (jp) appears 
to belony here also. In the Wen Hsuan Chu (3 38 R$) written 
by. Li Hsien (4¢ #§) circa A.D. 821, we read ‘‘ The worship of 
‘God’ is spoken of as sacrifice to Heaven’’ K 4). 
Giles quotes also as follows from some source, “ The inscrut- 
able operation of the Yin and .Yang are called Ged (Shen): 
Imperial Heaven (i 3); Tao (38); (8). (eK 
# 4: This is said to be He who rules heaven and earth. 
(Hou ti J #f). This is seen in a sentence from the Lung 
Ni, BB EG “I dare to pray towards Al- 
mighty God’? (Giles): ( %). This is used in the sacred edict 
thus: God has given all of them an occupation: (k K 4 # 
— T’ien Shen mp); Foo Moo (4 #); T’ien 
Chu (K =) circa A.D. rooo. Of this during the time of the 
Northern Sung Dynasty it was said, “ Yangchow has no sorrow; 
God (T’ien Chu) considers compassionately the happiness of 
mankind.’’ This is the Catholic term though like others it 
has been applied to other beings than God. Giles says that 
during the third century B.C. it was given to oue of the eight 
spirits ; T’ien Foo (KK 22), circa A.D. 220; Chen Tsai, 
the First Cause used by Mohammedans for God; Shen Ming 
(@p AA), on this we note that in the Su Ching Emperor Ch’ang 
is credited with saying (B.C. 1115): ‘‘I have heard it said 
that the incense of perfect government affects God (in sacrifice) ; 
millet—one of the foods offered prominently in the annual 
worship at the Altar of Heaven—has no incense; virtue is 
the best inceuse.” RMA ARRAS 
This same word is used by Chien Wen Ti (B.C. 550) as 
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reported in the Yuan Chien Lei Han in connection with prayer. 
‘*T revere God’? (9 AS pp BA); ‘‘Creator’’ (i By Yuan 
Tsai’? (J). This is credited in the same volume to the T’ang 
dynasty and occurs in a sentence translated thus, ‘‘ There is an 
awe-inspiring Heavenly Ruler whose fathomless benevolence 
graciously saves men.’’ The Odes give us Hao T’ien Shang 
Ti (% K k #); indicating God’s government of heaven: 
Ming Chao Shang Ti (Rj & _k #), indicating His absolute 
knowledge of human and material affairs; Tang Tang Shang 
Ti #) and Huang I Shang Ti(S refer to 
His immeasurable greatness; while Ho Ho Shang Ti (df #& 
and Chi Wei Shang Ti indicate the stern 
and awe-inspiring phases of His majesty. Here also we must 
put Ta’i I (4. —) Ta’i I and Ta’i Chi to be 
referred to again later. 


SHANG TI AND T’IEN ARE SYNONYMOUS 


The relation of three of the terms listed above require 
special attention. These are Shang Ti, T’ien, and Shen. The 
rest are recognized as synonyms of one or all of them. It is 
evident that in the minds of many Chinese these three terms 
are synonymous. It is this varying use of different terms 
which constitutes the difficulty in finding out what the Chinese 
think about God. For instance in the Yuan Chien Lei Han in 
the chapter on Taoism we find the terms, T’ai Shang, (— _k), 
T’ai I (4% Z) and T’ien (XK) apparently used synonymously. 
They also seem to be connected with Tao (3) which is spoken 
of as the nameless beginning of heaven and earth. 

But again in this variant use of terms we find the situation 
parelleled in the O.T. According to Hastings the Psalms can 
be divided into five books. In the first of these Jehovah o¢curs 
272 times, Elohim 15 only; in the second book Jehovah 
occurs 30 times and Elohim 164; in the third, which is 

divided again into two parts, is seen a like disparity between 
these two terms, while in the fourth aud fifth books Jehovah is 
found 339 times aud Elohim only twice. Psalm xiv in book 
one and Psalm 53 in book five are the same. In Psalm xiv 
both Jehovah and Elohim are used, but in Psalm 53 Elohim 
is used throughout. Which is the outstanding revision in this 
Psalm. ‘There seems to have been a term question similar to 
that between Shang Ti and Heaven. In the O.T. Jehovah 
won out ; in China T’ien seems to have come into the greater 
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prominence. Even Confucius used it probably because of 
its priority. Mencius rarely used any other term. Unless 
therefore we can rightly place T’ien we can hardly judge 
Chinese ideas of God. 

To begin with let us note that Chung Tzu (B.C. 400-300) 
the great expositor of Taoism used the terms Ti (#7), Shen 
(gp), and T’ien as equivalent. Of “Shen’’ Mateer says in his 
book on the meaning of that term, ‘‘ The fact that such words 
as mind, law or fate, reason, etc., are used as synonyms of 
Shen prove that it means God.’’ In the Yuan Chien Lei Han 
we found that T’ien is one spirit or God—it matters not much 
which—alone. It would seem clear, therefore, that Shen in- 
dicates personality sometimes at least. Of Shang Ti, too, it 
is generally admitted that personality is implied in the use of 
this name. But there is a tendency to decide that T’ien is 
impersonal. The result is that this term is excluded from 
consideration when seeking to discover Chinese ideas of 
God. But there are three points which prove that ‘T’ien meant 
more than ‘‘ providence’’ or the “firmanent above’’ in the 
minds of many who used it. These are first that it is considered 
- synonymous with Shang Ti, that it is often used to make clear 
the lofty meaning of other terms, and third, many of the 
characteristics attributed to Shen and Shang Ti are also attri- 
buted to T’ien. This latter point will become clear under the 
subject of ‘Attributes Ascribed to God” where the various 
terms will be found used together to illustrate it. 

We shall now deal with the synonymity of Shang Ti and 
T‘ien. This has often been granted though its full significance 
has usually been overlooked. Chu Hsi’s comment on Shang 
Ti as used in the Canon of History is ‘‘Shang Ti is the ruler 
of Heaven”? - Hz. A. Giles says, Shang Ti 
would be the God who walked in the garden in the cool 
of the day; ... . T‘ien would be the God of Gods of the 
Psalms.’’ The idea that T‘ien is equivalent to Shang Ti is 
frequently found in Chinese literature. K‘ang Hsi in a com- 
mentary on the Shih Chi says, ‘‘Shang Ti is Heaven’’ (k #. 
K Wj). In the time of Hsien Ti (A.D. 189) Ching Yuan 
commented on the. Duke of Chou’s statement that Wen Wang 
was fit to be associated with Shang Ti, ‘‘ Shang Ti is another 
for Heaven’? (EL In the History of the 
former Han also (circa A.D. 50) Pan Koo quoted thus ‘‘ He 
sacrificed to God” (3§j* kif). Here again a commentator 
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during the T‘aug dynasty (A.D. 618-905) by name Yen Ssu 
K’oo adds, Shang Ti is Heaven” Pan Koo respect- 
ing an ancestor of Ch’in Shih Wang, Ch’in Mu Kung, says — 
He saw God in a dream’? Here Yen Ssu K’oo 
is again quoted ‘‘Shang Ti is designated Heaven’’ (- # 
Ww) *F.H. James in an article in the RECORDER 
for 1897 quotes one Yang Foh (A.D. 1053) as saying ‘‘ Heaven 
and God are one.’’ It would appear as though the term Shang 
Ti had slipped out of men’s thinds. This might have come 
through the study of books in which T’ien was prominent or. 
a reversion to the term cousidered older. | 

The recognition of the synonymity of the terms Heaven” _ 
and ‘*Shang Ti”’ is strikingly brought out in the first chapter 
of ‘‘ The Bell Book’’ #), pub‘ished in or about 1648, 'b 
the literatus Anling (@% J) a native of Shensi. This co a- 
tively modern book has recently been brought out in a new 
edition. He says in brief, We should know that ‘‘ Heaven is 
the great parent.’’ The Odes say that (4 #385) “ Yoen-Yoen 
Hau-T’ien” is called the parent. This is indeed not the sky. 
Above there is a Ruler who produced heaven (sky), earth, 
spirits, man, and matter. Now to point to the sky and say 
‘‘ Heaven’’ is just the same as using the palace to designate 
the emperor. Later he says, ‘‘ From the emperor down to the 
people, all consider reverence to ‘ Heaven’ the first thing.’ 
Again he says that rewards for the good and punishments _ 
for the wicked all arise from the love of man on the part of 
Heaven ; therefore we should first reverence Heaven, who is 
second to none. It is evident that in the mind of this author 
Tien and Shang Ti are synonymous. 

Thus the two terms were taken by many Chinese thivkers 
as meaning the same thing. . As late as 1894 the Ciief Taoist 
Priest of Manchuria in a treatise on God translated by Dr. Ross, 
and priuted in the CHINESE RECORDER, affirmed that this word 
“« Heaven”? is just Shang Ti. Giles also refers to the dream 
of Emperor Yung Lo in which it is said that an angel appeared 
to him with a message from Shang Ti upon which the 
Emperor remarked ‘‘Is not this a command from ‘lieu ?”’ 
We can now understand why K’ang Hsi, like others of modern 
times, excused himself from becoming a Christian on the plea 
that he worshipped the same God as the Christians. To under- 
stand the Chinese ideas about God we must look to all 
these terms. We may note also that other terms are cotisidered | 
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synonymous with Tien thus indicatiug that it occupied the 
most prominent place in the minds of those who thought deeply. 
In the Yuan Chien Lei Han we read, ‘‘ T‘ai I is Heaven”’ (fe 
24% Kt). This T’ai I is usually spoken of as the Great 

Monad “ alluding to the original condition of all things as one” 
(Giles). Giles says also that ‘‘I’’ (Z,) is used for ‘‘I” (—). 
Hence the phrase once quoted ‘‘The great one among the heaven- 
ly spirits is called the Primary Unity,’’ (K gp & —) 
would seem to be connected with Heaven as I (Z,) is also. 
In the Commercial Press Dictionary T‘ai I —») is 
said to-be the names of gods, (1) ‘* T’ien Ti’? (K #) and (2) 
“Tien Shen” (XK jp). This would mean that by some Heaven 
is considered to be that Primary Unity at the beginning of all 
thiugs. In support of this we quote K’aug Hisi again who says, 
‘Heaven is called Chen Tsai’? (KH #)—the first cause. 
Aud in the Shih Chi we read again ‘‘ Heaven is the beginning 
of man’? (K#MBAZR4L). To complete a quotation from the 
- Yuan Chien Lei Han twice referred to ‘‘ Heaven is one Shen 
(God) alone ; because he is most honorable therefore he has 
many titles, just as human monarchs are called kings, emperors, 
sovereigns, heaven, son of heaven, wang ti, etc’’ (KK # — 
TE, 
+, & BW). It would seem, therefore, as though Tien, 
while no individual attempts to define it fully, had come 
to stand for the highest being known and that also by which 
the most mysterious objects of thought could be measured. 
Add to this the fact that some of the attributes or activities 
ascribed to T’ien are the same as those ascribed to Shang Ti 
and we see that T’ien and Shang Ti are one. The idea of an 
_ impersonal ptovidence does not fill out what T’ien meant to 
many Chinese thinkers. Like other terms it points to a 
Supreme Being. In the CHINESE RECORDER for 1897 F. H. 
James quotes from the Book of Changes, ‘‘ The Heaven which 
produces, develops, and | or all things is called God”’ 
(B. C. 1200). 

The results of J. P. Bruce’s recent studies of the Sung 
philosophers especially Chu Hsi, (indicated in the Journal of 
the North Chiva Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xlix, 
1918), tend strongly to show how at this period of Chinese 
‘thought the term T’ien was linked up with other terms and 
used so as to indicate a belief in T’ien as a personality. Mr. 
Bruce says that while Chu Hsi speaking as a philosopher 
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reduced the warmth of the ancient conception of T’ien yet 
he was far from being a mere materialist as the fact that 
his system was a moral one shows. According to the Sung. 
School Li (3). is Tao since the two terms denote the same 
thing though different aspects of it, and Li is shown on 
being analysed to be composed of Love, Righteousness, Rever- 
ence, and Wisdom. ‘The aspect represented by the T'ao is that 
of the universal and the ethical, while that represented by — 
_ Li is the aspect of law and individuality. Chu Hsi himself 
says that T’ien is law—Li, this being the last of three definitions 
he says the ancients had in mind when using ‘I’ ien the remain- 
ing two being (1) Empyrean and (2) Ruling powers. ‘T’ien 
is also recognized as identical with the Supreme Ultimate 
(+e fm) or the Absolute of Confucian cosmogony. Tien is also 
identified as Tao and is spokeu of as the self-existent. To sum 
it up in Mr. Bruce’s words, ‘‘ Heaven is the first cause, infinite 
and perfectly pure, the component principles of which are 
Love, Righteousness, Revereuce, and Wisdom. He also says 
that the T'a’i I, which we have referred to, is another name for 
. Ta’i Chi, the Supreme Ultimate, with which Heaven is ideuti- 
eal. Here it is not only recognized that Heaven stands for a 
personal being but that all the other attributes hinted at or 
definitely stated in other terms are attributes of Heaven.’’ 


(70 be continued.) 


Japan and Christian Missionaries to China 
KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


NE cannot talk with any large number of missionaries 
to China without discovering that, as a rule, their 
attitude toward Japan is one of deep-seated distrust. | 
That is but natural. No one who has, lived in China 

during the past four years and who has been at all in intimate 
and sympathetic touch with the Chinese can fail to know 
grounds for grave accusations against the Japanese or can avoid 
sharing, to a certain degree, the animosity of his Chinese 
friends. There is, however, a very real peril in this attitude. 
The Japanese are apt to feel, as they have at times in Korea, 
that Christian missions are distinctly antagonistic to them and 
all their works, both good and bad, and that the Church and 
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Japanese rule are incompatible. Now Christian missionaries 
should never, of course, for fear that their work will be injured, 
refrain from protesting against evil, but they must be sure that 
they understand and are fair to the Japanese and that the 
_ Japanese have no just basis for accusing them of blind partisan- 

ship. Othetwise the Church must inevitably be handicapped 
unnecessarily in its beneficent work in Japan, in Korea, and 
even, as the Japanese influence in that unhappy country be- 
comes stronger, in China itself. It is to be feared that few 
missionaries to China really understand Japan and the difficult 
position in which she is placed or have made an honest effort 
to do so. Individual Japanese and the Tokyo government 
have at times been guilty of grave injustices to China and the 
Chiuese, injustices which no lover of righteousness can ignore. 
Even a slight knowledge of the history and present condition 
of Japan and of the international situation in the Far East 
ought to be sufficient, however, to enable one to see that the 
very life of the island empire depends upon an open door into 
China for her commerce and that the events of the past seventy 
years have tended to convince her that for the maintenance of 
that open door she must depend, not upon the promises of the 
Occident, but upon her own good right arm. It is an extremely 
difficult position in which Japan is placed, and one need not 
wonder if, at times, she seems to be grasping and utterly 

What, then, should he the attitude of the missionary in 
_China toward the Japanese? It is a question which is by no 
‘means transient, for the two great peoples of the Far East are, 
by their very geographical position, destined to have increas- 
ingly intimate relations. For better or for worse, each must 
_ loom large in the politics and policies of the other. The 
missionary cannot’ ignore the question, even though he may at 
times deem it wise to avoid dealing with it directly, and if he 
is true to his calling he will labor to see that, in so far as he 
touches the problem, his efforts will tend to increase in the 


contacts between the two peoples the elements of justice, friend- 


liness, and mutual understanding. It may be that at times he 
will be called upon by circumstances to protest to the Japanese 
of some injustice done to the Chinese, or if this protest fails, 
to bring the evil to the attention of the world. His first 
duty, however, is to labor to understand the Japanese. He 
must know their history, both ancient and recent, their spirit, 
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their institutions, their problems, and their ideals. He must 
keep in touch with the progress of public opinion in the islands 
and the changes in the cabinet and the diet. Ouly thus can 
he hope to act wisely or to convince either the Japanese or the 
world of his impartiality and only thus can he serve as a center 
of moderation and good-will among his Chinese and foreign 
friends. It is to be feared that, at the present time, most 
missionaries have derived what knowledge they have of Japan 
from their Chinese friends, from the foreign community in China 
and Japan, a community which is notoriously biased against 
the islanders, and from hasty stops in Japan on the way to or 
from furlough. 

How may the missionary in the midst of his busy life 
acquire an adequate knowledge of Japan? First, by reading 
a few of the better books on Japan, books by men who really 
know the country and are neither blindly enamoured with it 
nor, with equal obtuseness, prejudiced against it. The volumes 


by Brinkley, Longford, Gulick, Hornbeck, aud Mitford, for 
- example, are of value. A good monthly from Japan, such as — 
“The New Kast,’’ is of use in keeping pace with contempo- | 


rary opinion. There are, too, in most cities in China, individual 
Japanese whom one can, by a little persistent, tactful effort, 
come to know, and such an acquaintance may ripen into real 
friendship. Then one may plan to make a fairly extended visit 
to Japan, either during the summer or on the way to or from 
furlough and endeavor to see a little further below the surface 
than does the average traveller. One needs, above all, to cul- 
tivate the spirit of catholicity aud diligently to practice the 
Golden Rule in his mental attitude and in all his international 


contacts. 


The missionary must, however, do more than know Japan y 


and the Japanese. He must, in so far as he can doso tactfully, 
see that the Chinese come to kuow the Japanese and to know 


mot their worst trait, for of these they are already too well 
aware, but their best. Perhaps he can promote social intet- 
course between them. That this is possible no one need doubt 
who has seen the gatherings of Chiuese and Japanese that are 
promoted by the Committee on Friendly Relations at the Sum- 


‘mer conferences of the American Christian Student Movement. - 


He can, too, see that the history, institutions, and present 
problems of Japan are taught in the middle and higher schools 
that are maintained by his mission. Here he may need to 
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overcome some prejudice and he may find it difficult to obtain 
accurate and unbiased texts, but there is to-day in English at 
least one book which attempts, with fair success, to meet just 
this need, and there are many highly useful and accurate 
volumes that can be had for collateral reading. There may 
come, as well, opportunities in personal intercourse to interpret 
the Chinese to the Japanese, for the latter, it must be admitted, 
are as apt to misunderstand and undervalue the former as the 
former are the latter. The missionary should avoid even the 
appearance of pro-Japanese or pro-Chinese propaganda. He 
has, however, a uuique opportunity for promoting mutual 
* wnderstanding between the two great races of the Orient and, 
* jn doing so, he may be sure of the approval of Him who 
called the peace-makers blessed. 


in. 


Notes and Queries 
A. NAGEL 


R. G. G. WARREN'S criticism on ‘‘ The New Version 

of the Scriptures’’ in the May issue of the CHINESs 
~ RxXCORDER represents, I suppose, the opinion of the 
greater part of the missionary body and doubtless the 
opinion of all Chinese readers of the Bible. The simple trans- 
literation of the Hebrew names of weights and measures into 
Chinese characters without the slightest attempt to give Chinese 
equivalents, or at least an explanation, is indeed the most im- 
portant defect of the New Versions of the Bible. A true trans- 
». lation has to give a real translation of all words and expressions, 


: “ “ where’a translation is ever possible, and not a mere translitera- 


. tion if the translation seems to be difficult, as the transliterated 
Hebrew names are the great stumbling-block to most 
foreign and all Chinese readers, since not every one has a 
Philip at his side to explain the obscure names to him ; 
’ therefore much of the Bible remains entirely unintelligible to 
him. This is always a great disadvantage and is a proof of the 
deficiency of a translation with such transliterations, 
| It is true, also, that the translation of the Hebrew uames 
for measures and weights must absolutely be given in Chiuese 
equivalents and not in any foreign equivalents as foreign 
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substitutes would to the greater part of Chinese readers be as 
unintelligible as the mere transliteration of Hebrew names. 

But to avoid misapprehensions I have to remark that not 
the entire body of translators of the New Bible Versions can 
be blamed for the mere transliteration of Hebrew names of the 
measures and weights. As far as the Union Version, Wenli, of 
the Old Testament is concerned, all translators both foreign and 
Chinese without a single exception were in full agreement 
about the question that the Hebrew measures and weights must 
be given in Chinese equivalents as Chinese readers only in this 
way may be enabled to understand the scripture sections, 
chapters, and verses in which the measures and weights occur. 
Therefore all manuscripts of the translation of the whole Old 
Testament Union Version, Wenli, have been prepared with 
Chinese equivalents of the Hebrew weights and measures, and 
we all were convinced that the Chinese equivalents would be 
readily welcomed and accepted as a great improvement of all 
former Bible translations. 

But alas! Towards the end of the last year Dr. Wherry, © 
the Chairman of our Committee, wrote to me, with deep regret 
that the Committees of other Versions rejected the ‘‘ Chinese 
equivalents ’’ of our Version in preference to the transliteration 
of the Hebrew names of weights and measures and that the 
‘Chinese equivalents’’ in the manuscript of the Wenli Union 
Version must therefore be dropped too. The reason or reasons 
for this exceedingly strange decision have not been com- 
municated tome. I was very disappointed about this sia: 
step, but was unable to do aught to prevent it. 

I. hope that much more criticism and protest against 
the extremely unacceptable transliteration method will come 
from both Chinese and foreigners, and that the ‘‘ Committees ’’ 
referred to will by and by be convinced that the transliteration 
method must entirely be abolished in favour of translation by 
which alone a rational idea of the true meaning and a real 
understanding of the whole Bible can be conveyed to all 
interested and zealous readers of the book of books. 
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Obituary 


Bishop Bashford—An Appreciation. 
Ws: the late Dr. Bashford first came to China in 1905, 


to those outside of his own church circles his name was 

probably but little known. But he had not been in 
| _ this country many months before his reputation had 
spread over all parts of this great land, and when he died he 
was one of the most familiar of figures in every one of his 
numerous lines of activity. 

At first his headquarters were in Shanghai, the focus of an 
unending series of conventions, conferences, and meetings of all 
kinds. His official position rendered his presence at any gathering 
_natural, and his winning personality made him always most 
welcome. It was evident that here was a man ofa type which we 
had never before met in China. Although a new comer he was, 
as it were, naturalized at sight. His large knowledge of men and 
of affairs in their international aspects gave him an adequate 
background, so that at his first entrance into China it seemed 
to him nota foreign land but only a new home. It was obvious 
to his vigorous understanding that under these circumstances 
a fresh arrival laden with responsibilities was especially liable 
to make serious mistakes. The last impression that any .one 
could get from him was that he was one that ‘‘ knew itall.’’ 
On the contrary he was.eager to get the opinion of anyone and 
every one who could contribute to his stock of viewpoints. He 
seemed to see everything, to hear everything (despite his lack of 
_knowledge of the language), to read everything, and after 


- collation of his materials to understand everything. It was on 


account of the novelty, the variety, and the complexity of the 
. phenomena with which he had to deal that he formed the 
laborious habit of making full memoranda of matters of interest. 
It was thus that his forty small but copious notebooks came 
into being. A careful examination of them would probably 
explain his rapid and accurate assimilation of the contents. In 
the collection of his facts he was perhaps more successful than 
any of the visitors who have undertaken to write about China. 
His culminating work was his thick volume called: ‘China. 
An Interpretation.’’ It is by this book that he will hereafter be 
best known and longest remembered. | 
Of his important work in the formulation and the direction 
of the new policies in his own Church the superintendents and 
the members of that great organization have given abundant 
testimony, and especially the graduates of the University over 
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which he so long and so able presided, when they afterward 
came to China and had the privilege of working under the 
direction of their inspiring leader. Others whio never enjoyed 
this opportunity were at once struck with the manner and the 
spirit in which Dr. Bashford entered into the co-ordinated life 
of the missionary body in China. 

In the Centennial Conference at Shanghai i in 1907 he was — 
a prominent figure, receiving great inspiration and making no 
unimportant contribution. 

Of the West China Conference (January and February 
1908) at the capital city of Szechuan he was the center and the 
soul. Without his patient and tactful perseverance it is as 
good as certain that the unprecedented communion service 
(attended by members of all the denominations attending the | 
Conference) with which the proceedings closed could not have 
been held. 

Among the ssenthetre present was a young missionary, a 
Presbyterian from Ohio. As his Board did not see its way to 
send him to the frontiers of Thibet where he wished to go, he 
applied to and was accepted by the China Juland Mission. At 
remote Batang he was able to be of material service to a band 
of Chinese Methodist brethren who had felt called of God to 
make the long and difficult journey to this inhospitable and 
often dangerous post. | 

To the one who had helped they felt under great obli- 
- gation, and at this Conference that fact was made known to 
Bishep Bashford. As the final session of the Conference was 
breaking up the writer of these lines met the young American 
missionary—who had been acting throughout as an usher—and 
perceived a note of confidence in his voice and a gleam of 
triumph in his eye as be remarked: ‘‘I have gofit.’’ ‘‘Got 
what?’’ ‘*My appointment from Bishop Bashford as a 
presiding elder in the Methodist Episcopal Church to assist the 
Chinese preachers in Batang.’’ A mere outsider may be par- 
doned a total iynorance as to how much ecclesiastical red-tape 
had been snipped in twain when a Methodist Bishop gives a 
document of this kind to an American Presbyterian functioning 
as a‘missionary of the China Inland Mission |! 

- But how like Dr. Bashford it all was, in its swift compre- 
hension and instant sympathy of action. Dear Bishop Bash- 
ford! Never again shall we be greeted by your genial smile, 
nor behold the light in your deep blue eyes—those avenues to 
the serene depths of your own fervid yet tranquil spirit. | 

We shall always miss you, but your memory wil! be 
perennially green, and your work will abide forever. 
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Our Book Table 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 
DEMOCRACY ANP THE FAR EASTERN Quagstion, by F, MILL‘ RD. 
The Century Co., 8vo, 4g6 pages, Price G. $3.00. For sale by the Chinese 
American Publishing Company for Mex. $4.30. 7 


To write judicially of this book is difficult. For one thing, 
it discusses the events of yesterday. It was published in May 1919, 


and the documents to which it refers include the first draft of the 


Covenant of the League of Peace. Moreover, the story it tells of 
the efforts to debauch and ruin a weaker and friendly nation by an 
a and militaristic group is such as to make the reader 
see r 

Is there another side? Probably the history of the relations 
between China and Japan during these past two or three years 
could be written by some friend of Japan in a way that would 
not make so black a picture. The motives and policies of Japan 
might be otherwise characterized. But to one who has lived in 
China, it does not seem possible to explain away the distressing 
facts of what Japan has actually done in China in these years when 
western nations have been busy elsewhere. Of these facts, this 
book gives a consecutive and clear record that should have the most 
thoughtful study of everybody who is at all concerned about the 
future peace of the world. + 

_ The Eastern question will not settle itself. The time has gone 
when it was possible to divide the world into compartments, in 
which each would settle its own quarrels. No great free nation can 
uow be alien to the freedom of any other country, and perhaps 
least of all of China. The question in the Far East can be 
expressed in two words, Japan and China ; and the principle that 
is at stake is that for which the Great War has been fought and 
wou, a League of Nations safeguarding the interests of all as 
Opposed to bureaucracy and militarism. 

In these days of awakening democratic consciousuess in China, 
this question assumes new significance. The young men of China 
challenge to-day the western nations to eudeavor at least to realize 
here in the East in some measure the noble ideals which they claim 
to possess. The Chinese do not understand altogether what 
Prussianism is, but they have a knowledge of militarism, and 
they rightly expect support from the West in fighting it. 

_. The scope and nature of this book are indicated by its chapter 
headings,—The Issue, The Real Character of Japan, Japan’s Policy 
in the Great War, China and the War, The Corruption of a Nation, 
China and Economic Imperialism, The Open Door Policy, The 
Siberian Question, The Solution. The body of the book gives one 
a good, readable record of recent events, with ample quotations 
from contemporary writings. The last chapter should have a 
secoud reading as it suggests definite steps, not given here for the 
first time, towards the solution of this great question. ‘‘ Put 
succinctly, China’s appeal to the democratic nations amounts toa 
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cry to be delivered from the old system of predatory penetration 
and explcitation by imperialistic powers, and to be allowed, and 
helped, to work out a peaceful national destiny on democratic 
lines.’”’ ‘‘If China’s case does not get sympathetic attention and 
just treatment by the world, it will not be possible for anyone who 
knows the realities of international politics hereafter to hear their 
altruistic professions with any confidence or respect.’’ 

We commend this book to the study of missionaries going 
home on furlough. 


CHINA AND THE WAR. 


CHINA AND THR WoRLD WAR, dy W. REGINALD WHEELER Of the faculty 

of Hangchow College, Hangchow, China. New York, The Macmillan 

ompany, 1919, G. $1.75 (Mex. $2.50). For sale by Chinese American 
Publishing Co., Shanghai. 


Prof. Wheeler’s book of about 300 pages on the Eastern 
Question will probably be more effective than most recent publica- 
tions in that it is attractively arranged, well indexed, illustrated, 
and may easily be read in one evening. The first two chapters 
appropriately deal with the ‘‘ Attack upon the Chinese Republic 
from Both Within and Without.” The ‘‘twenty-one demands” 
are reviewed and according to the author, ‘‘ the review by any trne 
friend of Japan is not a pleasant task.’’ The author then says, 
‘Tt is only fair to say that liberal-minded statesmen of the Empire 
. . « look upon these demands with regret.’’ This statement we 
question. Japanese statesmen ‘‘luok upon them with’ regret”’ 
because they failed and aroused suspicion abroad. There is no 
sincere regret because they have never been given up to this day. 

In Chapter Five, dealing with ‘‘China’s Declaration of War 
against Germany and Austria,’’ the author pays a deserved tribute 
to Dr. Pan! S. Reinsch, the American Minister to China. In this 
connection he says: | 3 

‘* The Chinese Republic was striving after American ideals of freedom and 
democracy, and in shaping its international policy it was ready to listen to 


America’s voice. Moreover, the American Minister at Peking, Dr. Paul S. 
Reinsch, had a wide influence among Chinese officials.’’ 


Then in a footnote on the same page (70) he says the following 
on the same subject : a | 
‘‘ The personal influence of the American Minister and his associates at 


Peking, throughout all the negotiations leading up finally to a declaration of 
war, was one Of the strongest factors in inducing China to join the Allies.”’ 


In these statements of the author we agree absolutely and as 
the years go by Chiua’s reasons for gratitude at the guiding hand 
of Dr. Reinsch in this crisis will grow and multiply. It would be 
so difficult for America to find another man to fill Dr. Reinsch’s | 
place in China, that we hope she will never try. 

In the final chapter, ‘‘ The Future of China as Affected by the 
Aims of the Allies’’ is discussed. ‘‘This is a world-war and 
nothing less than a world-peace would seem to be adequate. From 
this world-peace Asia cannot be excluded,’’ says Prof. Wheeler. 


a 
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Recent events seem to indicate that Asia was included in the Peace 
Terms, but all of the idealism was applied before China's case came 
up. This book was written before we knew of the terms-of the 
peace treaty while we were all enthusiastic over the ‘‘ fourteen 
points.”” The author may have some other thoughts now. In the 
appendix are copies of several valuable documents which greatly 
enhance the usefulness of the book. We refer especially to the 
List of. Best Books on China’’ which was compiled for Millard’ s 
Review by Prof. Wheeler himself, in a competition conducted in 
3917. This book will find a ready sale in America especially among 
the colleges and universities where courses are being given in 
Oriental History and Politics for the first time. The same reasons 
- ‘should assure it a wide sale among the higher schools of China. 


J. BP. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN CHINA. 


CnINA IN 1918, ediled by M. T. Z. Tvavu, LL.D., being a special anniversary 


Su ip t to the Peking Leader. Second edition. Commercial Press, 
Lid., Shanghai. Price, Mex. $1.00. 

While the articles in this Supplement are not all of equal value, 
taken altogether it is one of the most suggestive productions dealing 
with the present transitional period in China that we have seen. 
While reading, one cannot but get clarifying ideas of the progress 
already made in China, some present-day difficulties, and the 
opportunities and tendencies of the immediate future. Eight 
articles deal with education; of these, all except one have been 
‘written by Chinese. They furnish a good test of mission education. 
Political, commercial, and industrial problems are dealt with in six 
informing articles, all but one of which were written by Westerners. 
Under the head of ‘‘ China and the World ’’ there are six articles, 
all apparently written by Chinese and dealing with Chinese abroad 
and the relation of China to other nations, an outstanding article 
‘being on Zhe /mmigration Problem. China’s new womanhood is 
successfully treated in two articles Chinese music, drama, and 
philanthropy are also ably treated by Chinese writers. 

On reading this volume one can feel the surging of new ideas 
and the moving of new forces. We can agree with the statement 
given on page 136 that ‘‘ these forces are as yet unorganized, but 
the events of the past few years are welding them together. 
Within another teu years they will become a force and power to be 
reckoned with. They will replace the present-day conservative 
China and another ten years will find the New China, the Young 
China, effectively in control.’’ | we. 
| | R. 


LAND PROBLEMS IN CHINA. 


TH@ LAND TAx In HAN Lianc Huaneo, Ph.D. Columbia 
University Siudies in Political Science, Vol. 80, No. 3. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company: 1918. Price U.S. $1.50. 


Dr. Huang’s treatise is one of a growing number of theses for 
the doctor’s degree dealing with China and written at American 
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Universities. Dr. Huang’s thesis divides itself into two parts, 
though it is not so divided by the author. These parts are: a 
discussion of land tenure in China, and a discussion of the land 
tax. The two parts are of course necessarily closely connected. 
The land tax is traced from the tribute system of the Hsia 
dynasty ; through the é¢sing Hen system, which has roused the 
enthusiasm of single tax advocates; through the beginnings of the 
per mow tax; through the varied taxes on land during the Tsing 
dynasty down to the present day.. The tax has changed as the 
system of land holding has changed and its development has been 
given many a strange turn as the result of the ‘‘ permanent 
settlement’’ of Khang Hsi in 1712. To-day, says Dr. Huang, — 
‘the wastefulness and inefficiency of the collection system are 
almost incredible.’’ | | 
After the history of the tax Dr. Huang considers land tax 
reform. Sir Robert Hart, who was among the first to propose land 
tax reform in modern times and whose proposals Dr. Huang 
considers superficial and impracticable, estimated the possible yield 
of the land tax at Taels 400,000,000. Sir George Jamieson, whose | 
estimate is founded upon some study of actual conditions, sets the 
figure at Taels 451,000,000. Dr. Huang himself estimates the 
possible yield at Taels 288,000,000. The actual yield of the land 
tax for ‘1916 was $97,553,513 according to figures given in the 
appendix to the book. This figure is not correct, however. It is 
the estimate of the budget for 1916. The figure, which was. 
presented at the recent peace conference at Shanghai, is 81,937,041 
dollars and is supposed to be the exact amount remitted to Peking | 
during the year 1916. In any case the difference between 80 or 97 | 
million dollars and 288 milliou taels is sufficient to justify the 
condemnation of the present method of collection. | 
Dr. Huang’s suggestions as to the reform of the land tax may | 
be stated briefly. The land tax should be based upon the selling | 
value of the land; the tax should be imposed ppon the value of the 
land alone, not including the value of improvements; a complete 
~ cadastral survey must be planned, but the reforms ueed not be 
delayed until this is completely carried out; the collection of the | 
land tax must be taken out of the hands of the district magistrate | 
and separate machinery must be devised. There may be some debate | 
upon these proposals but they are not new and they are such as | 
will commend themselves to students of public finance throughout | 
the country. 
J'o-day, when it is being reported that the land tax is to be | 
security for the great reorganization loan, for 400 million dollars, 
now under negotiation, one sees Dr. Huang’s proposals by that 
melancholy light that shines over all things that might have been. 
~ The second part of Dr. Huang’s treatise discusses land tenure. 
The discussion is not full and it could not be for the author’s chief 
interest lay in the tax. What is said is enough to rouse interest 
and to lead to the hope that we may expect a fuller treatment of 
this subject at some future time. In a society organized as English 
society, for instance, is organized, one of the most important of 
studies is the location and nature of the control of capital. In a 
society organized as China is organized, the important question is: 


, 
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where and of what nature is the control of land? Land isto an 
agricultural country what capital is to an industrial country. 

- Dr. Huang is to be thanked for doing an important task and 
to be encouraged to proceed to a harder and even more important 


one. 
C. F. R. 


CRITICISM OF CURRENT VIEWS OF ESCHATOLOGY. 


LETTERS TO A Missionary. R. F. Jounston, London, Watis & Co. 
Price qs, 6d. Net. For sale by Kelly and Walsh, Shanghai. 


‘The ostensible reason for these letters is to be found in the 
presentation of Mr. Stanley P. Smith’s views on eschatology, 
leading to his final cleavage with the China Inland Mission, and 
the author’s desire ‘‘to draw public attention to the survival among 
missionaries in China of a preposterous doctrine which enlightened 
Christendom has emphatically repudiated.’’ ‘‘My aim,” Mr. 
Johnston adds, ‘‘ will be unfulfilled unless I can persuade some, 
at least, of the supporters of foreign missions not only to undertake 
a critical examination of the teachings and methods of the mission- 
aries whom they employ to carry Western religion to Asia, but also 
to scrutinize with equal care the foundations of their own concep- 
tions of religious truth.’’ 

In taking up the various moral and theological problems 
arising out of the controversy ou the subject of future punishment 
the author quotes from nearly two hundred writers and speakers 
on such topics, but the use made of these quotations and the 
author’s own words convey the impression that we have here a case 
of special pleading, and that lack of perspective, absence of 
sympathy, and imperfect knowledge have led to a presentation 
of the case that is incomplete and misleading. Even the list of 
quotations ought to have been balanced and amplified by the 
inclusion of such men as Spurgeon and Moody, the methods and 
results of whose work are of value in this connection. It is also 
obvious that the C. I. M. case has not been judicially presented. 
The cruel and terrible God the author talks about would not be 
recognised by the ordinary missionary who preaches salvation to 
life rather than salvation from death, who presents a living God 
who loves man’s soul, a father and not a vindictive and cruel 
monster ; and whilst there are apparently irreconcilable antinomies 
the missionary possesses and preaches a Gospel that attracts. In 
all probability the one holding the most extreme views would 
balance the belief in God’s justice with acceptance of Cbhrist’s 
— conception of God. But here we come on the difficulty of the 
- author’s religious convictions or lack of conviction. In his first 
letter he says.‘‘I may as well confess at the outset that so far as I 
am aware there is no Christian Mission in China which would 
regard me as entitled to Christian membership,’’ then to take one 
out of many cases in the mention on page 23, of Pascal, a victim 
of the ‘‘ pitiful delusion’’ in the matter of the impossibility of 
knowing God otherwise than through Jesus Christ, we realise the 
vast difference in viewpoint, conviction and experience, that makes 
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it impossible for one to understand the other and makes it so easy 
to convey an erroneous impression to any one not acquainted with 
all the circumstances. 

. M. 


WORLD PROBLEMS OF MISSIONS. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE OF NORTH AMERICA. 26th annual session, 
1919. Foreign Missions Conference, 25 Madison Avenue, New York. 
. 50 cents, 


All who desire to keep in touch with recent developments in 
world-wide mission work should secure and read this volume. All 
the great problems confronting the Christian Movement are treated, 
such as, elation to Governments, Promotion of Christian Inter- 
nationalism, Christian Co-operation, etc. Dr. Robt. E. Speer deals 
with the problem of the restatement of the Christian message. 
Special attention is given to the problem of Christian literature. 

The interchurch world-movemeut is treated at length. The three 
chief notes of the report are, readjustment, co-operation, and — 
' Christian internationalism. To read this report is to have the 
horizon of one’s ideas of Christian obligations, opportunities, and 
possibilities recede because one sees from a higher point. 

One could wish that a production of this kind could be sent 
out in less time than six months after the Conference, of which it 
is a record, takes place. For many, much of it is old, having in 
part at least been already published in many periodicals. Again, 
there is a difference between formal minutes and the themes and 
conclusions of general discussions. It would seem that for the 
, mage reader a condensed report would be preferable ; and in these 

ays of multitudinous roports and magazines such condensation if 
possible is highly desirable. Nevertheless, we do not see how a 
- live missionary can do without a reading of this report. 


SOCIAL VIEW OF EDUCATION. 


A SociAt THEORY OF RELIGIOUS EpucATION. By G¥YORGE ALBERT Cox, 
Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. xii + 361. G. $1.50. 


_ For the missionary not pedagogically trained who is engaged 
in school work, this book will be useful in orienting him into the 
social view of all modern education, and the effect of the studies 
and conclusions of Dewey and Thorndike in that general field. 
Professor Coe has the reputation among his students of being an 
exacting teacher, and a book that has required as much effort on 
the part of the writer to produce as has this book will not all 
of it be absorbed with ready ease. But if every missionary who 
has anything to do with the young, whether on Sundays or week 
days, would read, mark, learn and inwardly digest the detailed 
and compact discussions of Professor Coe, a general increase in 
the wisdom of matter and manuer in preaching to the Chinese, 
as well as teaching them, would surely result. To many, the 
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theoretical center of the book will be on page 74, where he speaks 
of the effort ‘‘to hold at the same time to a vital or experiential 
view of the Christian life, and a dogmatic-intellectualistic view of 
the Christian revelation.’’ Many readers of the will 
take issue with the view of sin, as presented in the chapter on 
that subject. We are glad to find support for the opinion that a 
child can be unselfish and religious before the age of adolesence. 
The analysis of the actual types of religious education in Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism is most instructive and thought- 
provoking. Whether one agrees with all that is said or not, one 
must surely be made wiser and better by a study of the book. 


H. K. W. 


NEW RELATIONS.—BIGGER RESPONSIBILITIES, 


WorLD Facts AND AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITIES. CORNELIUS H, PaTTon 
 D.D. Association Press, New York. $1.00 Gold, 


The author in his preface points out the fact that America, 
as a result of the Great War, has been brought into World relations 
and responsibilites that make an entirely new era for the country 
to face. The author set himself the task of studying the facts as 
to the world’s needs, and the direction in which efforts to solve 
. the world’s problems and satisfy its needs should be made. As 
a result of his diaguosis ten facts emerge which he speaks of as 
compulsion of concrete realities.” The author shows how 
in the Great War the East and the West have been fighting to- 
gether in a common cause—the cause of humanity and of right- 
eousness—and this has produced a new world consciousness, Thus 
in a strange way a new world unity has been emerging during 
the great war and the basis for brotherhood and a-permanent peace 
has been. built. He makes his appeal to America to take the lead 
in the building up of the new world, to give of its best freély 
. for the good of the whole. Events have been preparing mn 
to break away from its isolation. | 

Though Dr. Patton’s message is primarily for Americans it 
is a clarion call to Christians everywhere to meet the challenge of 
the present world situation. | 

Certain sentences and phrases are in their implications open to 
criticism. P.79. ‘‘ The Chinese m t be treated like pariah 
dogs in the European (sic) section of Shanghai.’’ ‘‘ Africans... 
may not be kicked around by Euglishmen in Durban.”’ P. 94 
The Revolution in China ‘‘ caused America to wonder and Europe 
to fume.” China ‘‘ wanted the latest and best, and that meant 
America.’’ 

In reference to the Boxer indemnities he says, p. 105: ‘‘ Our 
- Government took a stand for strict justice, charging the Chinese 
only for what appeared to be the actual loss of property and life.’’ 
In view of the above an explanation is required of the statement 
on the next page that the U. S. A. repaid to China the unexpended 
balance of 12 million gold dollars. The implication is that too 
great a sum was received by America in the first instance. P. 112 
‘* America’s belief in the Bible as the text book of the nations. .. , 
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has impressed the Chinese.’’ The marvellous circulation of the 
Bible in China by the British and Foreign Bible Society is a witness 
to great Britain’s testimony to the same Book. 

Lord Balfour is referred to on Pp. 113, 143, aud 188. Presum- 
ably Mr. Balfour is meant, or to give his official designation, the 
Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour. 

E. B. 


CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALISM. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. Sy OZORA S. Davis and 
GracE T. Davis, Association Press, New York, Pp. 207, $1.00. 


This is a small book of fifteen studies designed to cover as 
many weeks, each study offering daily readings and comments 
dealing with the international aspects of the Christian religion. 
The book differs from many others of its kind in that the daily 
_readings are selected from other sources as well as from the Scrip- 
tures. Only the first five studies are prefaced by Bible references. 
To those who need a broader conception of the place democracy 
holds in the Christian religion or who need to extend their think- 
ing on the subject of Christian internationalism, this book will 
be welcome. Its best place here in China will be in the class- 
rooms of our Colleges where the purpose is to convince the students 
that the Christians’ Gospel is not for a single race or nation, but 
for all mankind, and to show them how great souls throughout the 
ages have had both the vision of the universal Kingdom and the 
spirit of service which alone can make that vision come true. 

Ss. 


FoREIGN Macic. CarRTeER CocHRAN. Published by Misstonary 
Education Movement, New York. $1.50 net. 


This book will do good. It is both interesting and true. The 
writer saw beneath the surface during the year she visited friends. 
in China. She did not wait long enough for things Chinese to 
become in any degree commonplace, and yet her visit was lengthy 
enough and her opportunities of coming into close touch with 
mission work were such that her interpretation is singularly 
effective. Sunshine and shadow are truthfully and beautifully 
blended. We have all met Dr. Scott and his good wife and Anne 
Waring, although they would be the last to recognise themselves. 
The Chinese characters, too, are so true to life that instinctively 
you give them the names under which they were known to yourself. 
But while the book is just a series of pictures of everyday lite in 
China they are the work of an artist who can glorify the common- 
place. If missionaries wish to know how to make reports of their 
work and letters to their friends more telling let them take this 
book with them to brighten the summer holiday. 

. Fortunately it is not so easy to stir up a riot in China as is 
_ several times suggested, and it is hard to picture anyone riding a 
bicycle round inside a Chinese inn for twenty minutes and still 
leave room for a crowded audience. The proof reading might have 
been more carefully done. 

G. H. McN,. 
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tn Ay Prof. PARKerR M. Bayne, M.A, West China 
Union University. 
In view of the need for scientific text-books in Chinese it is 
refreshing to see Prof. Bayne’s Lectures in Biology. It is the work 
of a man who knows and loves to convey the truth to the youth of 
the Far East. 
_ The book is composed of 28 chapters, covering every phase of 
- Biology, as well as interesting discussions of general laws of life. 
The style, which is mainly Mandarin, is simple and clear. 
| The book, however, could be substantially improved if in the 
next is#ue Prof. Bayne would consult the most recent terms 
approved by the National Terminology Society whose centre is in 
the Kiangsu Educational Association, Shanghai. Perhaps a 
chapter at the beginning, defining all the technical terms and 
illustrated with pictures, would make this volume better understood 
by. those who cannot have the opportunity of studying under 
the author. This would increase the printing cost ; but what is 
worth printing is worth printing well. We wish the author every 


success. 
| S. M. W. 


THE SHORTER Brau. Mew Testament. Translated and arranged by 
CHARLES F. KENT, and others. New York, Scribners. G $1.00. 


‘The aim of this volume is to furnish in logical order those 
parts of the Bible which are of vital interest and of most practical 
value to the present age. The new translation aims to express the 
message’ in simple, dignified and modern English, so that its 
meaning cannot be misunderstood even by young people. The 
chapter and verse divisions have been eliminated. Though one 
misses the rhythm of the old versions and the familiar forms, these 
renderings strike one as being free from vulgarity and the whole 
_ reads with a natural sequence which cannot fail to be helpful to the 
- casual reader of the Bible. The chronological order adopted is 
also of great value, and repetitions have been cut out. The 205 
sections into which the New Testament has been divided are 
natural and unforced, each having a suitable and suggestive head- 
ing. In course of time one might get accustomed to this trans- 
lation, though it- will be hard to abandon the old familiar forms. 
Nevertheless, one likes this new form, and it certainly adds to the 
continuity of the treatment, or the story dealt with. It is reverent 


and chaste. 
SEER. 


How THe BIBLE Grew. By Frank G. Lewis. University of Chicago 
Press. G. $1.50 net. 


Here is a study of the literary development of the Bible by a 
use of what is found in the Bible. The study begins by an inquiry 
into what Jesus nieant when He referred to ‘‘ the Law and the 
Prophets’’ ; and then we are reminded of the significance of certain 
orders of arrangement and of references in the Bible itself. Different 
sections of the Bible are compared. For instance, the Psalms are — 
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shown to consist of five Books, a fact not indicated by the Author- 
ized version. By comparison, Psalm xiv in the first of the five 
Books and Psalm lili in the second are seen to be the same, the one 
being a revision of the other; the outstanding revision being in 
connection with the term used for God. 

We are introduced to the ‘‘source hints’’ in the Bible itself, 
hence the ‘‘ Book of Jashar,” the ‘‘ history of Samuel the seer, " 
the ‘‘ history of Nathan the prophet,”’ the ‘‘ history of Gad the 
seer,’’ histories of Shemaiah and of Iddo the seer, are referred to 
among others, and their significance explained. | 

The book does not deal with the question of the inspiration | 
of the Bible but with the development of its literary composition. 
The author’s treatment is reverential and careful. Such a study 
of the literary development of the Bible, and some acquaintance 
with certain ‘‘ curiosities of development,’’ cannot but help to a 
clearer understanding of its real significance. At the end there is 

a ‘‘Chronology of the Bible Writings and Versions.” ‘The whole 
neal is enlightening and interesting, the language simple and clear. 
It would be a good book for students in colleges to use either as a 
text or reference-book. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE In THE Community. By A, J. W. MYERS. Association 
Press. N. Y. G. 60 cents. 


This book is the product of co-operation between various 
organizations in Canada and the United States working mainly for 
young people. It deals with the problem of extending Christian 
life to all community needs and interests. It is packed full of 
information, inspiration, and plans. First, community problems 
are dealt with in a suggestive way. Then the place of the Church 
in the community, and what religion should mean to a community 
as expressed through the Church, are taken up. Religion is 
analysed in terms of community life and activity. And lastly, 
the book suggests certain methods of meeting community needs. 
The subject is treated from a practical rather than a philosophical 
or technical viewpoint, hence the book would be useful as a text 
book for a group of young Chinese men and young women, having 
a fair acquaintance of English. It will show how to approach the 
emerging problem of the relation of the Church to the community 
in which it is and which should be dominated by its ideals and 
dynamic. 

R. 


“LAY Reicion,”’ dy Henry T. Honckrn, M.B. 3/6 net. 


The writer of this book is the Secretary of the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association, who speut some years in Szechwan, and was 
one of the founders of the West China Union University. , 

The author says, ‘‘I write as a layman, one to whom his 
religion means everything, who meets it in every decision of life, 
in the commonplace duties not less than in the decisive moment. 
I write not as an expert who has learned the art of writing theology, 

but as a plain man who has tried to think his way throngh one 
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questio® shite another, and has not been content with the authorite- 
tive answer of either book or Church.’’ The dominance of 
‘‘religions specialists’’ is objected to, and ‘‘ democratic” religion 
id shown to be more like the religion Jesus brought to men. 

- §€"Phe world of to-day has no place for a religious teacher who 
is merely concerned in bolstering up respectability, or in preparing — 
- g select few for a life of happiness hereafter. It wants someone 


* . who is big anough to face vested interests, conventional clap-traps, 


rooted prejudices, easy compromises, and great social evils."’ . 
A thoughtful, stimulating, and manfully-written book, well 


worth 

THE RURAL CuuRCH THE ComMuNITY. By Epwtn L. Earp. The 
. Abingdon Press. New, York. Price, G. 75 cents. 


Mr. Earp has succeeded in saying much in a small book of 140 
» pages. He says that the church has a three-fold function; to 
‘ acquaint the people -with God; to teach them the way of God as 
revealed in his word and works, and to train them in Christian 
service. . He outlines practical plans for helping the church find its 
_ place. of real service in the community. There are many ideas 
worked out in the book that can be used in churches in China 
which after all are probably more like the country, than the city 
| of America.. 


C. 
THE TRACHING OF ENGLISH. — Paut KiappEr, Ph.D. Appleton Com- 
pany, New York. by Chinese American wehing Co., 


Shanghai. Mex. Pe... G. $1.40. 


_* ‘The purpose of the book is to assist Elementary School teachers 
in America to improve the spelling, enlarge the ‘vocabulary, and 
stimulate freer and wider expression of ideas in what is for the 
large "majority of the pupils, their mother tongue. This does not 
' mean, however, that this book is valueless to Higher Primary and 
Middle School teachers of English in China. It is especially 
suggestive by lesson plan and statement of principles to those who 
have the orem of teaching Oral English to beginners and would 

therefore helpful to Higher Primary and first and second year 
Middle School teachers. The author is not content with vague 
generalities that leave the reader with a hopeful though helpless 
attitude toward his problem, but presents specific suggestions 
and schemes that should be stimulating to the earnest teacher. 
If the English teacher will remember that the methods apply to 
- younger children than the students with whom he is working and 
that English is a foreign tongue to them, his use of the book will 
be 

BE. A. 


‘Suort Storms for Chinese Students, edited by J. H. MCNam, M.A., St 
John's University. Commercial Press, $1.60 Mex. 


This collection of short stories bears considerable resemblance 
to*such collections as Waite-Taylor : Masterpieces of Modern Prose 
Fiction and Smith’s Short Stories Old and New, especially in as 
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character of the stories selected. The stories of Joseph, Aladdia, 
Rip Van Winkle, and selections from Hawthorne, Poe, Balzac, 
Maupassant, Bjornson, and Kipling make it a fairly representative 
collection. The notes introducing each story make the book more 
usable by the simple aud helpful analysis of each story into setting, 
plot, and characters. 

It is doubtful whetber a study of the short story as such can 
have much value for any but advanced Chinese college students, 
but as an introduction to the great literature of the world, these 
stories may well be studied by both Senior Middle School students 
and Junior College students. This study should have as its 

urpose, however, an appreciation of the thought rather than an 
appreciation of the form of these stories. 

The price asked for the book as well as the character of the 
work done by the editor deserves better paper and binding than the 
publishers have seen fit to put into it. 

J. A. 


CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPRY OF Boy Lire. By RONALD TUTTLE Vaal. 
Association Press, New York. Gold $1.25. 


The publication of this comprehensive bibliography of Boy 
Life is significant of the increasing attention that is given to the 
problems of youth. The references include 150 books, the rest are 
magazines, giving a total of 1,500 references. It is not exhaustive 
but is practical in the choice of references. A key to the Dewey 
Decimal system facilitates the use of public libraries. There isa 
useful index. | 

The material is carefully classified under the following main 
topics: Boyhood, his nature and development; Organized work 
for Boys, methods ; Welfare and Protection Agencies ; Correction 
and Reform ; Books for Boys. 

The bibliography will be found helpful in the study of Chinese 
children and adolescents in connection with religious or general 
education. We need a literature on Chinese boys and girls that 
will make possible the preparation of such a bibliography for 
workers in China. 

J. B. W. 


Herogs, By Huon A. Moran. Association Press. $0.75. 


The author has given us a new kind of Bible Study course. 
He has chosen twelve heroes, eleven men and one woman, who are 
not mentioned in the Bible but whose lives have helped in a 
wonderful way in the development of what is best and most worth 
while in our present civilization. 

He has given us the essential facts about these ‘‘ Heroes’’ in 
such an attractive way that we want to know more about them. 
Then he has chosen from the Bible short passages that deal with the 
quality the hero exemplified and woven them into the story of each 
hero in an appealing way. Each lesson has been well handled and 
excellent, thought provoking questions have been asked at the end 
of each lesson. 

j. G. C. 
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Correspondence 


MAP OF CHINA. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir :—Kinudly make 


known to missionaries ard Mis- 
sion Boards that our offer regard- 
ing ‘‘ The New Map of China’’ 
was not withdrawn on June 30, 


as announced in our circulars 


and in your notice in your June 
issue, but holds good up to the 
end of this year. 

By the generosity of a British 
philanthropist we are enabled to 
offer our Map for Mexican $10, 


" granted that a guarantee is given 


that copies are to be used for 
educational or missionary pur- 
poses. The edition, however, 
is limited to 1,000 copies, and 


_applications should be sent to 
Far Eastern Geographical 


Establishment as early .as pos- 
sible. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 


Far Eastern Geographical 
Establishment, 


EDWIN J. DINGLE, 
Managing Partner. 


6, Kiukiang Road, 


Shanghai, June 24th, 1919. 


HONESTY IN CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR S1rR:—It is not my wish 
to enter into any controversy 
with those who hold that the cor- 
rect term for ‘‘god’’ or ‘*God’’ 
is the Chinese word ‘ Shen.’’ 
But I am bound to ask through 
your columns that they use 
honest methods in controversy. 
Three days ago a pamphlet 
was sent to me on the back cover 
of which are ‘‘ Three Thrilling 
Testimonies.’’ Of these the 
second reads :—‘‘ That five, well © 
patronized Mission Presses in 
China, i.e., the Distribution 
Fund, Shanghai and Hankow 
do not use the term 
‘Shang-ti’ in their printing, 
but ALL DO USE ‘SHEN.’ ”’ 
The capitals are in the original. 
I leave the Shanghai Mis- 
sion Presses to speak for them- 
selves, though I know that both 
of them are printing in both 
terms all the time. There is 
ouly one Mission Press in Han- 
kow and it rarely prints any 
literature in which the term 
‘*Shen’’ is used, as it finds that 
an overwhelming majority of its 
customers do not show any 
preference for the term ‘‘ Shen.’’ 
I am not able to judge of the 
veracity of the other ‘‘ Thrilling 
Testimonies.’’ I hope that they 


are more veracious than the one 


from which I have quoted. 
I am, your sincerely, 


A. CLAYTON, 
Hankow, July 14, 1919. 


bad 

© 
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Missionary News 


General 


THE JENSHOW INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 


To our Jenshow station be- 
longs the honour of having devel- 
oped an institution unique in 
the annals of Christian education 
in West China. To Canadian 
Methodists it is the Jenshow 
Higher Primary Boys’ School, 
but to all and sundry in West 
China it is familiarly known as 
the Jenshow Industrial School. 
Situated at the governing seat 


of a large agricultural county of 


nearly five thousand square miles 
area, and nine hundred thousand 
people mostly farmers, it has for 
four years now been blazing a 
new trail in educational work 


. for boys in West China. When 


the Quarterly Board of the Jen- 
show district met four years ago 
they faced this. critical situation 
that twenty-five of the thirty- 
two boys who had completed 
their lower primary course were 
unable through lack of funds to 
enter higher primary boarding 
school, and unless some worthy 
scheme were evolved to supple- 
ment the little they could pay, 
these boys, trained for four 
susceptible years under Christian 
auspices, would become lost to 
our educational work, to Chris- 
tian influences, and to the 
Church. Hard thinking and 


- praying led to the use of a five 


acre farm close to the city, and 
to the putting of a farm hoe into 
the hands of every boy, so that 
by tilling the soil the boys could 
work their way honourably 
through school. ‘To preserve 


the self-dignity of the boy who 


had to be helped the boy who 


id his own way was also 
required to wield the hoe, and 
his share of the proceeds was 
promised to be given him when 
he graduated. 

It was a daring experiment 
for it meant a direct challenge 
to the time-honoured and still 
powerful Chinese prejudice 
against the scholar soiling his 
hands with manual labour. 
Moreover, such a type of school 
had to demonstrate clearly its 
value before it could nore to 
win acceptance by the Mission 
Council. Under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. S. H. Soper, how- 
ever, results have abundantly 
justified the leap. Examiue, if 


you will, the academic record; | 


or walk across the farm between 
four and five o’clock of an after- 
noon and watch the sixty swing- 
ing hoes backed by smiling faces 
and healthy physiques; or in- 


vestigate the growing crops of 


cotton, peanuts, onions, wheat, 


corn, roots, potatoes, etc., and. 


the signs of success are unmis- 
takable. There are now sixty- 
six boys in the school (thirty- 
one of whom are self-supporting ) 
yet not one iota of trouble has 
been cau 
refusing to soil his hands. The 
general results have been a high 
grade of physical health; a 
mental alertness in the class- 
room; a marked moral tone; an 
academic record that this year 
places the school second in point 


of excellence of its graduating - 


class among the fifty-two higher 


by any ‘‘student’’ 
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primary schools of the West 
China Christian Educational 
Union, coming within three per 
cent of winning the banner; 
and most immediately practical 
of all, the opportunity for 
thirty-five boys a year to re- 
ceive a Christian education which 
otherwise they could not have 
had. | 

All the farm products are sold, 
a few to the boys themselves, 
but the greater part to the out- 
side market, and the net proceeds 
are credited to the boys’ board 
account, each boy getting his 
proper share of the proceeds of 
his plot. The farm last year 
came within a few dollars of 
accounting for the total amount 
necessary for the assistance of 
the boys needing help. 

Various ingenious means have 
been devised to reduce expenses 
to a minimum. For instance, 
in the early autumn the school 
buys a year’s supply of unhulled 
rice, and stores it in a rat-proof 
grauary. It has also installed a 
rice-huller and polisher, and a 
favning mill. he boys buy 
the rice from the school at cost, 
and themselves hull, polish, and 
sift it. Last year this method 
proved itself better than the old 
method of buying hulled rice on 
the street at prevailing market 
prices to the extent of seventy 
Szechuan dollars. 

On a small scale experimental 
work is being indulged in. By 
‘better methods of cotton cultiva- 
tion, by the improvement of corn 
by proper selection of seed, by 
the introduction of foreign varie- 
ties of vegetables, and by other 
‘similar progressive features, the 
institution hopes to become an 
influential advocate of better 
farming to the Chinese farmers 
of the district; while in the 
poultry yard an effort is being 
made to develop a pure breed 
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of white leghorn hens as an 
offset to the ever-present Chinese 
mongrel hen. 

To provide increased assist- 
ance a further development has 
appeared in the beginning of 
certain types of industrial work, - 
such as the weaving of tennis 
and volley-ball nets, woodcarv- 
ing, the manufacture of laundry 
soap, the making of fly-swats. 
The process of making absorbent 
cotton has been carefully studied 
and a considerable amount has 
been produced for use in our 
mission hospital. Cotton gauze 
woven by local weavers has also 
been purchased and made absor- 
bent for similar use. But in 
both cases it has been found 
that the available apparatus does 
not ensure a profit commensurate 
with the time and labour con- 
sumed. As a result of the 
experiments of these four years, 
however, a proposition is now 
under way looking toward the 
establishing of an industrial 
trainiug school quite apart from 
the self-help idea, and a grant is 
being asked from the Mission to 
provide sufficient plant for the 
production of absorbent cotton 
and gauze, cotton seed oil, and 
soap, together with corn products 
such as syrup and starch, the 
raw materials for all of which are 
readily obtainable here. Indus- 
trial work is not compulsory for 
all students, but is designed to 
help the more needy cases, and 
as a rule occupies every afternoon 
of the week except Saturday. 
Provision is made ontside of 
regular school hours for the 
studies these boys have missed. 

What about the graduates of 
this religio-cultural-agricultural- 
industrial iustittition? The 
three classes that have graduated 
number twenty-nine scholars. 
At least fifteen of these have 
professed faith in Jesus Christ 
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though they entered school as 
non-Christians, while all but 
five have entered upon work 
under Christian auspices. One 
is preaching the Gospel and two 
are under training. Three are 
teaching in Christian schools 
and three more are prospective 
teachers. Nine are under train- 
ing in our Mission hospital 
training schools for 
Six are in Middle Sch oking 
forward to becoming dental 
assistants, while three have gone 
back to the farm, one to manage 
his father’s farm, and one to 
become sort of agricultural advi- 
sor to his clan. Two only have 
shown themselves impervious to 
all inspiring influences and are 
living worthless lives, 


JOINT MEETING OF KIANGSU 
AND CHEKIANG FEDERAL 
COUNCILS. 


For the first time since the 
organization of the Federal 
Councils, as a result of action by 
the Centenary Missionary Con- 
ference of 1907, two of them— 
Kiangsu and Chekiang —have 


met in a joint meeting. Of the 


seventy delegates in attendance 


thirty-six were from Chekiang, 


thirty-four from Kiangsu. The 
majority were Chinese, only 
eleven being missionaries. The 
discussion of three topics aroused 
special interest, these were: 
‘* Some Essentials of the Chinese 
Church,’’ an address delivered 
by Rev. M. K. Chow of 
Hangchow. Dr. Cheng Ching- 
yi spoke on ‘‘ Social Service as 


applied to the Church.” Possi- 


bly the subject. which aroused 
most comment was that of ‘‘ The 
Organic Union of the Churches,” 
by Rev. Chen Chien-yung, a 
rofessor in the Nanking 
heological Seminary. The 


choice of these subjects indicates 
a frank facing of recent prob- 
lems, on the part of Chinese 
leaders. On the subject of the 
organic union of the Churches, 
a committee was appointed to’ 
bring the matter to the attention © 
of the Churches and report at 
the next union meeting of the 
two Councils, which it was 
decided to hold in 1921. 
Such practical questions as, a 
common form of baptism, treat- 
ment of non-contributing church- 
members, work in prisons, the 
use of tobacco and wine, received 
careful consideration. A resolu- 
tion was passed with enthusiasm 
urging the Churches to establish 
anti- wine and anti - tobacco 
societies. A committee on 
patriotic societies: was also — 
appointed, indicating the live 
interest of the Church in 
national movements. 
While the only other pro- 
vincial Council known is at 
Canton, yet the Chinese of the 
two provinces represented by 
this joint meeting feel that they 
have a part to play in the 
Christian development of these 
provinces ; in consequence, steps 
were taken towards urging the 
Churches in other provinces to 
establish similar Councils. 


t 


CHANGED TASK OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
has issued a special pamphlet 
under the heading ‘‘ From 
World War to World Brother- 
hood.’’ After pointing out how 
the Great War has changed 
the situation the pamphlet 
indicates a number of things 
now needed: first, a more 
effective proclamation of fund- 
amental verities; second, a new 
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sense of world responsibility 
animating all departments of 
' church life. ‘‘In international 
relations a League of Nations is, 
in effect, an attempt to apply 
Christian principles to the deal- 
ings of nations with one another. 
The Churches, therefore, owe 
their fullest support to such a 
League, and must contribute 
to it the spirit of goodwill with- 
out which it cannot be effective 
or long endure.’’ Third, a 
resolute effort to understand 
what a Christian social order in 
America should mean, and to 
secure it. The opportunity to 
- build Christian civilization anew 
makes Christ's spirit of goodwill 
more significant ever. 
“This spirit can find adequate 
expression in our industrial 
order only as the latter moves in 
the direction of a genuine 
democracy among all who 
participate in the production of 
wealth; that the Church must 
lead in the development of that 
attitude of brotherhood which 
breaks down all racial and class 
prejudices and binds together all 
the diverse elements of our 
population in a unified national 
_ life”? Fourth, a_ swiftly in- 
_ creasing co-operation among the 
Churches. In face of the great 
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social changes taking place 
Christianity, cannot expect to 
remain unaltered; hence, ‘‘ be- 
lieviug that Christian unity is 
even more a matter of growth 
and developing experience than 
of design and program, we invite 
all Christian churches to unite 
in the practical co-operative 
movements of the present day. 
The task of transforming a 
world just emerging from war, 
into a world pervaded by the 
spirit of Christian brotherhood 
cannot be accomplished by the 
mere launching of campaigns, 
however vigorous, nor by the 
construction of machinery, how- 
ever efficient. The task in- 
volves far more than the working 
of surface changes—it means 
nothing less than the transfor- 
mation of society itself.’’ It is 
only ‘‘in a church alive to her 
new opportunities, reconsecrated 
to her age-long tasks, and 
deeply conscious that her 
sufficiency is of God,’’ that the 
Christian leadership for this 
transformation can be found. 

This is a good pamphlet for 
Chinese Christians to read to put 
them in touch with the new 
ideas that are moving a large 
part. of the Christian forces of 
the world. 


News Notes 


The Gospel of Mark in Nation- 
al Phonetic Script is now ready 
for sale and may be ordered from 
the British aud Foreign Bible 
Society, Shanghai. 


The Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, in its recent session, passed a 


resolution voting against organic 


church union, but voted to par- 
ticipate in the Interchurch move- 
ment. 


There is a Jewish community 
in Nagasaki which comprises 
150 families. There is also a 
considerable number of Jews in 
Yokohama, though this is com- 
paratively a new settlement, 


. Through an error we credited 
Dr. E. J. M. Dickson with the 
article in July issue of the Rr- 
CORDER entitled Case of 
Real Self-support.” Mr. Elmer 


A. Jones is the author. The 


' article is a credit to the author, 


whoever he may be. 


The Governor of Shansi prov- 


Since has ordered 2,500,000 


Phonetic Script Primers (ten 
pages), of which one million are 
being printed by the Commercial 
Press, one million by the Chung 
Hwa Book Company and 500,000 
in Shansi. 


The Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion in annual session has ad- 
opted a campaign to raise G. 
$75,000,000 in five years, to be 
divided among home and foreign 
missious and educational aud 
other interests at home. The 
Northern Baptist Convention, a 
little Jater, voted for a campaign 
to raise.G. $100,000,000. . 


During the twenty years of its 
existence the China Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Canton, has 
had a total output of approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 pages. In 


1918 the total issues passed 


20,000,000 pages. During the 
year the sales amounted to Mex. 
$17,149 50, au increase of $3,000 
over the previous year. 


Rev. George A. Clayton hav- 
ing been requested by the 
Editors of the ‘‘ China Mission 
Year Book’’. to compile the list 
of Publications in Chinese of the 
Protestant Christian Churches 
between October, 1918, and Sep- 
tember, 1919, will be greatly 
obliged if those who have issued 
books, booklets, or tracts pri- 
vately between these dates will 
send him full particulars and if 
possible two copies for the 
Library. The form of entry 
will follow the lines of the 
‘* Index,’’ and the information 
thus collected for the Year Book 
will form the Second Supple- 
meut to that Index. 


During July the Rev. A. 
Sowerby, Secretary of the Peking 


‘Branch of the International 


Anti- Opium Association, and 
Mr. Y. S. Djang, Secretary of. 
the Tientsin Branch of the same 
Association, t a short time 
in Shanghai in confereuce with 
the Moral Welfare Committee 
of the China Continuation 
Committee and the Shang- 
hai Branch of the International 
Anti-Opium Association. Mr. 
Djang’s report of the work in 
Tientsin was stimulating and in- 
forming. During these confer- — 
ences reference was made to the 
encouraging fact that the Peace 
Treaty contains an article com- 
pelling the Central European 
Powers to ratify the Hague Opium 
Convention, and providing for 
similar ratification by other 
powers. Plans are-on foot to 
extend the operation of this So- 
ciety. 


GERMAN MISSIONARIES WHO 
HAVE BEEN REPATRIATED. 


Chekiang 


Mr, and Mrs, R. Rohm, (C.I.M.). 
Mr. and Mrs, Georg,(C.L.M.). 
Mr, and Mrs. J, Bender, (C.1I,M.). 
Miss M, Steimann, (C.1.M.). 


Kiang si :— 


Mr. and Mrs, F. Blasner, Sra 
Mr, and Mrs, H. Sames, (C.1.M.). 


Shantung 


Rev. and Mrs, Th. Scholz, 
(Berlin Mission), 

Mr. and Mrs, Hans Doring, 
(B. and F. Bible Society). 


Kwangtung :— 
*Rev, and Mrs. R, Kray], 
(Basel Mission). 
*Left voluntarily. 


From Jsrael’s Messenger for 
July 4th (1919) we learn that 
the Inter-allied Zionist Confer- 
ence held recently in London 
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yoted to limit immigration into 
Palestine to 50,000 a year dur- 
ing the first period of the devel- 
opment of the Jewish common- 


wealth. Another significant re- 


solution was also adopted, to the 
effect that ‘‘all lands in Pale- 
stine, irrespective of their pres- 
ent ownership, shall be assessed 
by the government to be created 
iv that country, according to 


their value on August 31st, 1914, 


and that any unearned increment 
created by the entry of the Bri- 
tish Army is not to go to the 

nut landlords of Palestine, 
but to the whole community, 
Jew and Gentile alike, such 
unearned increment to be taken 
by the state in the form of tax-. 
ation.’’ Most of the American 
Judeans in the Army in Pale- 
stine have elected to stay there 
and will therefore be demobilized 


in that couutry. 


Isvael’s Messenger for the 4th 
of July (1919) publishes an in- 
teresting letter from Bishop 
White of Honan with regard to 
plans for helping the Jews in 
Kaifeng. Bishop White suggests 
that steps to secure for them a 
guild hall for their clan would 
be helpful. He asks if the Jews 
in Shanghal would be willing to 
obligate themselves to the extent 
of $2,000 towards this, if neces- 
sary. It wonld appear that this 
group of Jews has wandered very 
far away from their original prac- 
tices. An editorial in the same 
issue implies that this attempt 
to unite the Kaifeng Jews was a 
failure. The suggestion is then 
made that a hospital for indigent 
Chinese be erected on the site of 


_ the ancient synagogue of Kai- 
feng as a means of commemorat- 


ing the memory of this almost 
extinct Jewish colony. An ap- 
peal for $30,000 is being made 
for this purpose. 


For about seven years now wé ~ 
have been \sowing the Gospel - 
seed among the women of Ping 
Ting Chou. This spring we saw 
that some grain was ready to har- 
vest,so we invited Miss Gregg to 
come and help us reap. She 
arrived on May 3rd, and gave us 
four days of good meetings. 
From seventy to ninety women 


attended each day. The first 


day we invited all the government 
school girls over twelve years of 
age. About a hundred of them 
filled one wing of the church. 
Our fifty school girls attended 
each day also. The women lis- 
tened eagerly for two hours ata 
time. At the end of the third 
meeting the invitation was given 
for those to rise who wanted to fol- 
low Jesus. Some twenty arose and 
went to the room back of the 
church for prayer. The next 
day others followed till some 
thirty women and school girls 
decided to follow Jesus. Most 
of the women are in the Bible 
school, so will continue to receive 
daily teaching. 


The Board of Directors of the 
International Anti-opium As- 
sociation, Peking, iu reply to an 
appeal made to the Directorate 
General of Posts received a cour- 
teous reply from M. Picard- 
Destelan in which he said, ‘‘ this 
Administration will gladly co- 
operate in the adoption of general 
restrictive measures concerning 
the transmission of opium, mor- 
phia, etc., through the Post and 
will not fail to raise the question 
at the next Postal Congress. 
The International Bureau will be 


‘duly communicated with regard- 


ing this matter ; meanwhile it is 
being made the subject of care- 
ful study here.’’ The ‘‘ientsin 
Branch of the Association held an 
important meeting at the yamen 
of the Provincial Governor of 
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Chibli, Mr. Tsao Jui, who him- 
self presided over the meeting. 
This Association is undertaking 
extensive detective work, and is 
plauning to open a large hospital 


[August, 1919 


for the cure of victims of the 
narcotic habit. It has now 
about 80 Sub-branches through- 
out the Province of Chihli. 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 


BIRTHS. 

JUNE: 

23rd, at Minhsien, Kansu, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Jas. A. Diehl, C. A., a 
daughter (Virginia Genevieve). 

23rd, at Sianfu, She., to Rev. and 
Mrs. H. Swenson, C.1I.M., a daughter 
(Gladys Virginia). 


JULY: 

4th, at Kuling, to Rev. and Mrs. 
T. W. Mitchell, P.N., a son. 

aist, at Kuling, to Mr, aud Mrs. 
Egbert M. Hayes, Y. M. C. A., a 
daughter (Marian Leonard). 


DEATHS. 


JULY : 

11th, at Ywtitaoho, Sha, Mrs. P. 
Hole, C.I.M., from child-birth. 

24th, at Foochow, Herbert E. Den- 
nis, Y.M.C.A., from cholera. 


ARRIVALS. 

JUNE: 
27th, from U.S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Albert Miller and son James, P. N. 

28th, from France, Rev. Frank 
Harmon, Senr., B.M.S. From U.S.A., 
Rev. and Mrs. W. I. Shambaugh, U.E.; 
Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Humphreys, A.B.F. 
M.S.; Rev. T. M. Tong, Miss Sarah 
C. Montgomery, Y.M.C.A. 

30th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
A. J. Brace and children, Y.MC.A. 


DEPARTURES. 
JUNE: 
26th, to U.SA., Mrs. A..T. Mills, 
Miss A. E. Carter, Rev. and Mrs. A. K. 
Whallon, P.N.; Miss M. B. Shipley, 


 Ginling Coll.; Rev. E. P. Gish, F.C. 
M.S 


27th, to U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Stanley and children, Mr. L.. N. Hayes, 
Mr. S. J. Mills, Y.M.C.A. 

28th, to Canada, Miss D. Langman, 
A.C.M. ToU.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. G.N. 
Steiger, Mr. E. Sanford, A.C.M.; 
Dr. and Mrs. C. A. Siler and children, 


Graves, Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Sailor 


Y.M.CA.; Rev. and Mrs. E. A. Beck, 
R.C U.S. 3 

29th, to Canada, Rev. R. A. Mitchell, 
P.C.C. To U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
ae Kramer, Rev. R. C. Treeman, 
M.E.F.B.; Rev. and Mrs. G. P. Bostick 
Miss A. Bostick, S.B.C.; Rev. and 
Mrs. C. E. Ranck, E.A.; Miss L. Mead, 
Rev. C. Neff, A.B.C.F.M.; Rev. and 
Mrs. W. M. Campbell, P.N.; Miss 
M. F. Parmenter, C.A.; Miss E. J. 
Peterson, A.BF.M.S.; Rev. P. E. 
Keller, R.C.U.S.; Mr. and Mrs. D. H. 
Kulp, A.B.F.M.S.; the Misses Hobart, 
W.F.M S. | 


JOLY: 

— to Australia, Mrs. E. G. Bevis, 
CIM. 

5th, to U.S.A., Rev. G. G. Hoisholt, 
A.C.M.; Rev. and Mrs. R. C. Wells, 
P.N.; Mrs. A. J. Bowen and children, 
M.E.F.B.; Miss L. A. Trimble, W.F. 


M 

12th, to England, Miss E. C. Bailey, 
C.I.M. To Canada, Rev. E. C. Bevis, 
C.1.M. To U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
A. I. Nasmith, Miss S. Relyea, Dr. 
A. G. Huntley, A.B F.M.S.; Miss H. 
Ammerman, R.C.U.S.; Mrs. L. Thurs- 
ton, Dr. and Mrs. T. D. Sloan, P.N.; 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Ely, Mrs. Stand- 
ring and Mary, Misses EH. W. and L, J. 


and Annette, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
Kemp and children, Miss H. Gardiner, 
Miss E. G. Dexter, A.C.M.; Miss A. 
Sloan, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. McMullen 
and children, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Wilson and children, P.S. 

13th, to England, Miss N. Booth, 
W.M.M.S. 

16th, to Australia, Miss M. Hollo- 
way, S.P.G. 

19th, to U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs, J.-E. 
Shoemaker, P.N.; Rev. and Mrs. L.W. 
Pierce and son, S.B.C., Misses S. H. 
Reid and M.A. Hewitt, A.C.M. 

20th, to U.S.A., Mr. A. Newberry, 
A.C.M. 

22nd, to England, Bishop and Mrs. 
wi, Cassels and Miss D. H. Cassels, 

.I.M. 

30th, to U.S. A., Dr. and Mrs, P. 
F, Price and son Harry, P. Ss. . 
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